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Students with no mathematical background whatsoever can now grasp the 
principles of electricity readily. With the Crow ELECTRI-KIT they learn by doing. 
A coordinated text-manual guides them step-by-step through a series of 
fascinating experiments, each of which illustrates a definite electrical principle. 
By the end of the course they are actually building simple AC and DC motors! 
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flashlight); no possibility of shock. 
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ECONOMICS AND YOU 
by S. Holt 


Attractively informal in style and tone, in- 
teresting and intelligible to young people, 
this new textbook covers not only the tradi- 
tional subject-matter of high school eco- 
nomics, but the economics of the home as 
well. Practical in its application of eco- 
nomic ideas, the book includes a_ liberal 
course in consumer education. 550 pp., in- 
cluding glossary and index.  Profusely il- 
lustrated. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
by Laurence G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, and colorful account of 
American democracy in action at all levels— 
local, county, state, and national. Shows by 
concrete examples that the responsible, 
thinking individual is the key to successful 
government. Democracy is presented as a 
force with direct application in the life of 
every citizen every hour of every day. 598 
pp., including appendix and index. Illus- 
trated in color and_ black-and-white. 
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Kaise Money Easily And Quickly 


WARD'S FUND RAISING PROGRAM is designed 
especially to suit the needs of school organizations that wish 
to raise money without any investment. 


TINY TIM is the eternal symbol of school days, the little pup that 
has followed kids to school down thru the years. He is custom 
tailored in your school colors with your school letters. 


Mail coupon for full details of 
Ward's Fund Raising Plan 


WARD SALES COMPANY, Dept. 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Without obligation send me details of 
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HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 


SISTER M, BERNARD FRANCIS LOUGHERY, S.SJ.* 


Parent-school co-operation is a phase of education that has be- 
come of increasing importance during the past twenty-five years. 
At one time this relationship did not present a significant prob- 
lem because the work of the home and of the school in the edu- 
cation of the child was clear-cut: the school took care of the 
training of the mind and the home took care of everything else. 
Many things have changed this. Primary factors have been the 
increasing length of the child’s school life, the more direct func- 
tioning of the state in the education of the child, the emphasis 
on the child’s social and emotional adjustment, the smaller and 
more compact family group, the prevalence of mothers working 
outside the home, and the less spacious living conditions within 
the home itself. In the midst of all this change, educators and 
parents tend to forget one important thing: that the school’s 
function is a delegated function—delegated from the parent, the 
Church, and the state. The basis for parent-school relationship 
is found in this delegation, and co-operation between the parent 
and the school is the necessary result of such delegation. 

In the education of the child, there are certain functions or 
duties that belong completely to the home and which can not 
and should not be taken over by any other agency. Likewise, 
there are delegated functions that are solely the work of the 
school, and the school should be left free to carry them out. 
However, there are certain phases of the child’s education in 
which both home and school have an active part, and it is in 
these areas that close home-school co-operation is called for if 
the child, the mutual interest of both parent and teacher, is to 
receive the full benefit of the education that is being given him. 
This educaion is not simply the acquisition of facts. It is, in 
the words of Cunningham, “. . . the process of growth and de- 
velopment by which a child assimilates a body of knowledge, 


*Sister M. Bernard Francis Loughery, S.S.J., Ph.D., presently a supervisor 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, is the author of 
Parental Rights in American Education Law (Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952). 
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makes his own a group of life ideals, and develops the ability to 
use that knowledge in the pursuit of these ideals.”! This, as can 
be seen, is not the work of any one person or agency; it is the 
work of all those interested in the child, each complementing 
the other but, at the same time, carrying out its own particular 
function. 

The Catholic position is that the school, as one of the great 
social agencies, has for its specific function or purpose the train- 
ing of minds. In addition, it has supplementary functions that 
aid the other social agencies to achieve their own specific obliga- 
tions with regard to the education of the child. In speaking of 
home-school partnership, it is necessary to consider two things: 
(1) what is the supplementary function of the school in regard 
to each of those fundamental needs of the child that are the 
essential responsibility of the home; (2) what is the supple- 
mentary function of the home in regard to the school’s essential 
function, the training of the mind? A consideration of some of 
these needs will show how the home and school can, by working 
together, achieve more easily each one’s own individual re- 
sponsibility. 

RELIGION 


“The art of arts is the guidance of souls” and the practice of 
this art, as far as children are concerned, is left by God’s plan 
in the hands of parents, first of all. Priests, sisters, brothers, and 
other teachers may aid in this work, but ultimate success or 
failure rests with the home. This fact was brought into focus 
by three articles that appeared within the past two years in 
America. The alarm was sounded in an article by the Reverend 
John L. Thomas, S.J., entitled “Religious Blackout of the Pre- 
school Child.”? Ways in which they had made religion a part 
of the pre-school child’s training were discussed by Virginia Rohr 
Rowland in “Put God in Your Child’s Life,” and by the Falla- 
hays, husband and wife, in “Our Little Ones Learn about God.”4 


1 William F. Cunningham, The Pivotal Problems of Education (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940), p. 9. 

2 John L. Thomas, “Religious Blackout of the Pre-school Child,” America, 
LXXXVI (March 8, 1952), 608-610. 

8 Virginia Rohr Rowland, “Put God into Your Child’s Life,” America, 
LXXXVII (September 20, 1952), 587-589. 

4Nolan and Mary Fallahay, “Our Little Ones Learn about God,” 
America, LXXXIX (September 19, 1953), 595-596. 
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The correspondence columns of the October issues of America 
following Mrs. Rowland’s article reflected the interest of parents 
in this problem and gave both sources and names of religious pic- 
ture and story books now available for the pre-school child and 
ideas as to the extent and kind of this early religious training. 
Such interest and realization of responsibility are encouraging. 
Teachers in Catholic schools have been increasingly concerned 
with the growing number of children who come from Catholic 
homes without having any previous familiarity with the Holy 
Family or with their guardian angels; who have no knowledge of 
how to make the Sign of the Cross or say the simplest prayers; 
who have never visited a church nor seen the Christmas Crib— 
in a word children who, during their early formative and most 
impressable years, have not grown up with God. Pope Pius 
XII, in an address given to the Italian Women of Catholic Ac- 
tion, stresses the importance of the mother’s work of training 
during infancy: “It is your task from the cradle to begin their 
education, in soul as well as in body; for if you do not educate 
them, they will begin, for good or ill, to educate themselves.”® 


On this foundation laid in the home, the Catholic teacher must 
build. To her belongs the formal training of the child in the 
knowledge and understanding of Catholic truths. In addition, 
she must aid the parent in deepening and enriching the child’s 
love of God and things of religion, and in the development of 
habits of virtue and practice in Catholic living. In educational 
language, this latter might be called the “skills” of religion, and 
it is in this area that friction, at times, might develop between 
the home and the school. Parents must remember that regula- 
tions regarding attendance at specific Masses, reception of the 
sacraments, attendance at devotions, co-operation in Church ac- 
tivities, and the like, are all designed to make Catholic living 
and thinking a habit with the child. It is for the pastor, who 
knows the religious health of his parish, to decide the extent to 
which such regulations are necessary. Exceptions can always 
be obtained for reasons that the parent feels are important. 
Teachers, on their part, must remember the purpose of such reg- 
ulations and not overemphasize their part in the religious edu- 


5 Pope Pius XII, Guiding Christ's Little Ones (Washington, D.C.: Family 
Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1942), p. 12. 
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cation of the child. In the last analysis, the responsibility for 
Catholic living lies with the home. 


DISCIPLINE 

No Catholic—and perhaps no Christian in the real sense of 
the word—would question the reality of original sin. And, when 
one inquires: “What are the educational implications of the doc- 
trine of original sin?” there is but one answer: the necessity of 
discipline. In this, the Catholic theory of education is somewhat 
at variance with some modern theories of education. Intelligently 
interpreted, discipline admits of two types: that which is super- 
imposed and that which is self-imposed. Both types are neces- 
sary in the education of the child; however, the need for the first 
type of discipline should decrease proportionately as the child 
matures. Even the ultramoderns will admit the need of a child’s 
conformity to the customs of the society in which he is to live 
and will accept without question his undergoing certain super- 
imposed restrictions in achieving this conformity. Generally 
speaking, they do not advocate his crossing the street against the 
red light and will admit the necessity of training a child in the 
“how,” “when,” and “where” of street crossing. But they have 
so confused the issue of discipline in the home and in the school 
that today’s parents are torn between the fear, on the one hand, 
that the exercise of discipline will result in an insecure, malad- 
justed child and the realization, on the other hand, that lack of 
discipline will result in loss of values necessary for happy living. 

To parents with children in Catholic schools, there is no ques- 
tion of the necessity of discipline or training in the life of the 
child. The problem that confronts these parents is the “how” 
and “how much.” Only the individual parent can answer this. 
The relationship and co-operation between the two parents, the 
living conditions in the home, the physical and emotional make- 
up of the child, all enter in. All good home discipline, however, 
is based on two fundamental principles: 

1. The child should realize that he is a member of a family, 
with all the love, comfort, security, and attention that this implies. 
At the same time, he must become aware of the fact that he is a 
child in the family group, and as such, his desires and needs do 
not dominate the entire family, nor—which is more general— 
is it a case of give-and-take on the same level as the parents. 
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Security for the child means a realization and acceptance of his 
place in the adult world. 

2. There must be a sense of order in the child’s life. Child 
guidance experts tell us that, generally speaking, the maladjusted 
child does not come from the too harsh nor even the too lax 
home. Such a child is usually the product of a home where 
what is all right one day is all wrong the next. Children not 
only like order; they need the security such order brings. 

These two general principles will be the basis for the develop- 
ment of some definite attitudes which Catholic educators and 
parents want to see grow in the child as he matures: 

1. A sense of authority—The child needs to be told what to 
do. Making his own decisions upsets him because his reason- 
ing ability is not sufficiently developed. As a basis for such 
authority, the child can be brought to realize his great need of 
those in charge of him—from the school traffic patrol boy up 
to his parents. Because they supply his needs—physical, social, 
spiritual, and supernatural—he in turn owes them co-operation 
and obedience. The beginning of such an attitude is laid in 
the home. 

2. Courtesy—A child trained toward realization of his place 
in the home has an innate sense of deference and reverence to- 
ward older people and older values. Pope Pius XII tells parents 
and educators that the great failure in teaching is the failure to 
inculcate reverence. Courtesy is best taught by example—both 
parents and teachers abiding by the rules of good manners that 
they lay down for the child. 

8. A sense of responsibility—Probably the most important 
thing in developing a sense of responsibility in the child is the 
“why” of it. A child who takes part in the work of the family 
because he feels that he is a contributing factor toward the 
family good and that the family as a whole depends on him to 
carry out his specific bit of work is much more likely to grow in 
a sense of responsibility than a child who does a piece of work 
simply because he is told to. The prevalence of “bored” children 
today is the result of not letting them participate in the house- 
hold work and making them responsible for it. 

All of these phases of discipline form the background for, and 
enter into the life of, the child in school. Home and school dis- 
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cipline, however, while aiming toward the same ends, can not 
always follow the same paths. In the home, the parent is train- 
ing an individual within a small group; in the school, the teacher 
is training an individual within a classroom group of forty on up, 
and this classroom group is but a part of the total school group 
which may range from 200 to 1,000 children. By these very cir- 
cumstances, school discipline would tend to be more formal than 
home discipline. In considering school discipline, however, there 
are several basic ideas that must be realized. 

First, there is a vast difference between organization and regi- 
mentation—and the presence of the former does not necessarily 
result in the latter. For an adequate learning situation, order is 
necessary. “Order with ease” is the ideal, but if, because of 
numbers or for some other reason, one of these two must be sac- 
vificed, let it not be order. Otherwise the child will lose out en- 
tirely in the thing for which he is in school—formal learning. 
The main thing to keep in mind is that organization does not of 
necessity outlaw ease. Group response to bells, to school regu- 
lations, and the like, are needed for the very safety of children in 
a group, and the larger the group, the more formal organization 
may be necessary. 

A parent may not agree with the way an individual teacher is 
running her classroom or handling a particular child. In such 
cases, the parent should avoid criticism of the teacher before the 
child. Such critciism will not help the individual situation and 
can not but result in great insecurity in the child who is caught 
between two conflicting authorities. 

If the parent feels that the school situation is serious enough 
to bring it to the attention of the teacher or other school au- 
thorities, let him first get the facts. These facts, when viewed 
without heat, may often cause a parent to change his mind. In 
straightening up a situation with the school, the parent should 
first approach the classroom teacher. There is a natural resent- 
ment that results when the person most concerned is passed by 
and higher authority appealed to. If the teacher be of such a 
temperament that she is unapproachable—or if the parent feels 
she is of that temperament—the situation will hardly be smoothed 
out by ignoring her. The teacher is the one directly in charge 
of the child and, as such, should be first consulted as to any dif- 
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ficulty. The delegation, in loco parentis, is to her. 
HOME ASSIGNMENTS 


One of the chief ways in which the parent can supplement 
the school is in the matter of home assignments. Despite all 
that has been written “pro” and “con” home assignments, the 
fact remains that learning, according to St. Thomas, is a self- 
activity. Therefore, it is necessary to provide both the time and 
the place for the child to make his own what has been given to 
him in a group situation. This alone is, or rather should be, the 
purpose of home assignments. 

Children do not have a sense of what one means by study. 
If the homework does not have to be written, then the child 
may feel that a mere reading of the material is sufficient. Know- 
ing this, some teachers, unfortunately, make all home assignments, 
written ones, and often deprive their pupils of any time for reflec- 
tion on their school work. Growth in the art of study is, like 
any other skill, developed gradually. The basis of it should be 
laid in school. While parents may be fearful of being more of 
a hindrance than a help, they can effectually aid the teacher in 
several ways. First, they should study the pattern on which 
their home operates and then select the most suitable time and 
place for the child to study. Second, they can examine any 
written assignment the child has io do and see that it is neatly 
and completely done. In the case ot a primary-grade child, 
where there may not be a clear understanding as to what the 
assignment actually is, it is better for the parent to have the 
child do something she knows he needs, and then make a note 
in his book as to the misunderstanding. This makes for less 
tension on the part of the child—and saves the teacher’s nerves 
by not having to answer phone calls on unnecessary matters. 
Where studied lessons are involved, the parent can effectively 
aid the child by the old-fashioned “hearing ot tessons.” Such 
help does two things: (1) it makes the child aware of the parent’s 
interest in his school work; (2) it sets a definite goal toward 
which the child can work. If, at the beginning, the parents will 
examine the child’s textbooks, they will often find the study plan 
that the child is to follow Using this plan strengthens the teach- 
er’s work, since that is the plan followed in classroom procedure. 
Study or written assignments that cover too long a time may 
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form a legitimate reason for a parent-teacher conference. Some- 
times, however, a child’s bedtime is interferred with by lessons 
because he doesn’t start to study early enough, or the hours he 
is supposedly spending over the books are not really given to 
study because he is completely unsupervised. 

One word of warning: parents should be aware of, and accept, 
the learning ability of the child—not that a parent need neces- 
sarily to know the child’s I.Q. Parents should know the group 
level into which the child falls—superior, average, or slow-learn- 
ing. Nothing is more tragic than to have an ambitious parent 
insist that a child of average ability do superior work, or the 
parent of a gifted child be satisfied with a mediocre achievement 
by that child. Should the child be of above-average intelligence, 
the parent can supplement the school work with good and inter- 
esting books, materials for creative work, or materials for de- 
veloping appreciations. Should the child be a slow-learner, 
the parent could aid the child’s achievement effectively by let- 
ting the child feel support and approval. The parent should 
study the child to learn the thing in which he can excel and 
then provide the opportunity for the child to excel in it. Report 
cards should be treated in the same way. An objective comment 
on those marks that have gone up, gone down or stood still will 
show parental interest and make the child aware of home-school 
co-operation. 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 


From the question of home study will come naturally the dis- 
tribution and use of the child’s leisure time. Before going into 
the problems confronting both the parent and the school as a 
result of the allure for the child of comic books and television, 
a check over the normal means of entertainment offered the 
child may be helpful. Children of a generation ago had their 
chief outlets either in group play or through books and hobbies. 
To these were gradually added first the moving picture and then 
the radio, As each of these audio-visual means of entertainment 
made inroads on the child’s out-of-school time, parents of that 
generation very wisely harnessed them without prohibiting them 
entirely, Through control and through a gradual building up 
of a set of standards, these children emerged with certain culti- 
vated tastes in forms of entertainment and relaxation. One can 
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often question, “How did parents do it?” Without benefit of 
child psychology or child guidance books, they knew instinc- 
tively the needs of the child both for group participation and 
for opportunity to live happily alone with himself—and guided 
him toward these goals. 

The outlets that these children had a generation ago are still 
attractive to children today, plus the additional gratification to be 
found in the comics and in television. The wise parent will 
harness these forms of entertainment instead of ruling them out 
completely or giving free rein to them. Before approaching the 
problem, the parent should ask some specific questions of him- 
self: To what extent has he used television or the comics as a 
sort of “opium” for the child when the parent was busy about 
other things? Does the child have opportunities to play with his 
friends both outdoors and in the home? Are there any children 
in the neighborhood for him to play with? If not, how has the 
parent tried to supply for this? Are there times when the parent 
reads to the child or when the father or mother shares leisure 
time with him? Answers to these questions may give some of 
the reasons why the child will sit for hours over comics or before 
the television set and is nervous, irritable and failing in school 
work. 

If other legitimate activities are available, then the parent 
should try limiting the comics and the television programs to 
three or four of the child’s choice. A bonus on occasion, espe- 
cially over the weekends, helps the child to realize that he is 
not being unduly deprived. The parent should take time, espe- 
cially at the beginning, to look at the programs or to read the 
comics selected by the child. In conversations about them, the 
parent will not only see why the child chose as he did but will 
have the opportunity to form his taste along right lines. The 
intelligent parent will lead from comics and television programs 
to children’s books that offer the things that attract the child— 
be it cowboys, football, or science. Music and art interests might 
be the next step. Mothers especially should not yield to the 
urge, however tempting, to keep the child from underfoot by 
telling him to turn on the television or look through that pile 
of comics. All these media, rightly used, can be and are prov- 
ing a means of education; incorrectly used, they can destroy the 
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child’s ability to occupy himself without “canned” entertain- 
ment, cause his failure in school work and produce a physically 
high-pitched and emotionally unstable child—good ground for 
future delinquency. 

PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


One of the most frustrating things for an interested parent 
is to know just when parent-teacher conferences can be con- 
veniently had. The unscheduled stopping of a teacher after 
Mass or at school dismissal time results in very little satisfaction 
for either parent or teacher. Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings do not usually lend themselves to a satisfying talk about the 
individual child unless a definite time is assigned for this and 
the number of parents is limited. In order to avoid this dif- 
ficulty of finding a convenient time, some dioceses arrange for 
a parent-teacher conference at report time. Where such reg- 
ularly scheduled visits are not planned for, these few ideas 
might serve as guides: 

1. The parent should send the teacher a note asking for a 
conference and suggesting two or three suitable times. The 
teacher can then check the one that best suits her convenience. 

2. If possible, the child should not be present for such a con- 
ference. Neither parent nor teacher can talk freely of either 
the child’s potentialities or his defects should the child be present. 
The purpose of the parent-teacher conference is to help the 
child, not to serve as an additional bludgeon to be held over his 
head. 

8. Any discussion should be kept to the point at issue—the 
child. Discussion of family situations is not the purpose of the 
conference unless such situations directly affect the child’s school 
life. An upset parent may find relief in talking of family situa- 
tions to a sympathetic listener, but such discussions tend to pro- 
long the conference unnecesssarily without gain to the child and 
discourage the busy teacher from future conferences. 

4. A parent should keep an open mind both in regard to the 
school curriculum and school discipline and should remember 
that the child may be having either academic or behavior prob- 
lems in school. At times, these difficulties may be due not to 
the school program, the teaching system, or the teacher’s per- 
sonality but to some home problem that is upseting the child. 
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Neither a belligerent attitude nor one in which the parent shifts 
responsibility to the teacher is of much help. To tell the teacher 
that she is free to do anything she likes to the child implies that 
the parent is incapable of controlling the child. Moreover, teach- 
ers can’t do anything they like to the child—there are regula- 
tions against it. Moreover, each individual child possesses great 
potentialities and abilities and one of the outcomes of the parent- 
teacher conferences should be means to strengthen and develop 
these. 

Any writer can only generalize on a topic such as home- 
school relationships. Individual situations must modify these 
generalizations. In brief, however, in parent-school relationships, 
the school would like to feel (1) that the child given over to its 
care has a familiarity with things of religion, has been given a 
sense of his place in the family and is used to an ordered life 
that has laid the beginnings of a sense of authority, a sense of 
responsibility, and every-day good manners; and (2) that it 
can look to the parent for co-operation in carrying out such 
school regulations and home assignments as are designed for 
the benefit of the child and for intelligent guidance of the child 
in his use of leisure time. Pope Pius XII has this to say to parents 
on the need of parent-school co-operation: 

. . . In your work of education, which is many-sided, you will feel the 
need and obligation of having recourse to others to help you. ... But 
when you have chosen them you must not think that you are henceforth 
liberated from your duty and your vigilance. You must co-operate with 
them. However eminent school-teachers may be in their professions they 


will have little success in the formation of your children without your col- 
laboration. . . .6 


Private school construction cost $51,000,000 during July, mak- 
ing the total January-July-1954 expenditure $295,000,000, a rise 
of 31 per cent over January-July of 1953. Between the same two 
periods, expenditures for public school building increased 19 
per cent, to $1,146,000,000. 


8 Ibid. 


OFFICE AND CLASSROOM STANDARDS 
IN BUSINESS-EDUCATION SKILLS 


SISTER MARY ALICE VARGA, D.D.R.* 


The establishing or maintaining of standards in the business 
subjects has always been of interest to the teacher of commercial 
skills. Perhaps more than any of his fellow teachers he is aware 
that the student’s mastery of the subject matter will be put to 
immediate test in a most tangible way as soon as he begins to 
perform on the job. The commercial teacher is further aware 
that his responsibility is not simply to get students to meet the 
requirements of the school, but so to prepare them that they 
will meet the standards of the business office as well. Rightly 
then, the commercial teacher is interested in the standards of 
the businessman. The literature is replete with complaints of 
the dissatisfied employer. The business teacher, therefore, can- 
not help wondering: Just what does the businessman expect? 
No definite authoritative statement of standards that would satisfy 
all employers is of course available. However, a survey of the 
requirements of businessmen all over the country while still leav- 
ing much to be desired would be most informative. On the 
other hand, what are the requirements of the schools? An 
examination of courses of study and surveys of actual practices 
would answer this question. Finally, a comparison between the 
two would serve to give direction to the work of the commercial 
teacher. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purposes of the study here reviewed were (1) to sum- 
marize currently accepted standards of achievement of efficient 
beginning office workers, (2) to summarize the proficiency 
standards required by educators of advanced, commercial pro- 
gram high school students, (3) to compare the two sets of 


*Sister Mary Alice Varga, D.D.R., M.A., is a teacher at Divine Re- 
deemer Academy, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. This article is abstracted from 
Sister’s M.A. thesis, “A Comparative Study of Office Standards and Class- 
room Standards in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Transcription as Shown by 
. Survey of the Literature,” which she completed recently at Duquesne 

niversity. 
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standards as a possible starting point to answering the question 
of why schools are failing to turn out employable personalities, 
and (4) to submit a list of recommendations that might aid 
schools and industry in working toward the development of more 
desirable and proficient beginning office workers. 

The comparison included typing rates, both straight copying 
and the following production operations: typing of form letters, 
three- and four-line fill-in letters, stencil cutting, addressing en- 
velopes and filing or pulling cards; shorthand dictation and tran- 
scription rates; and some of the more intangible factors com- 
monly listed under personality and character traits. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Documentary-frequency procedures were used in gathering 
data for this study. Theses, courses of study, community and 
state surveys, and several national surveys were examined and 
formed the raw material of the work. The standards in any one 
operation were listed in tables arranged from high to low scores. 
It is interesting to note that in this study each rate given in the 
tables represented not the opinion of one single individual but 
was frequently the median rate of a previously-conducted survey, 
and representative, therefore, of a much wider group of persons. 
For example, the National Office Management Survey gave 
figures which, in one case at least, represented the opinions of 
over one thousand businessmen.! This consideration will serve 
to give an idea of the range of opinions represented by the indi- 
vidual figures. 


TYPEWRITING STANDARDS 


Forty-one different studies on office typewriting standards 
showed that rates varied from a low of 18 to a high of 75 net 
words per minute. Though speed standards in typewriting in 
both classroom and office were listed in terms of words per 
minute in most cases, the few exceptions were noteworthy. In 
at least seven studies on office standards the rates were given 
as lines or pages daily. This is significant, representing, as it does, 
the widely differing attitude of the teacher and the businessman 


1A Survey - Vocational Requirements for Certain Beginning Jobs in 
ga (Philadelphia: National Office Management Association, 1950), 
pp. 
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toward the question of endurance in typewriting. 

Forty studies on classroom standards in typewriting showed 
rates varying from 25 to 70 net words per minute. Statistically, 
the office standards median was 49.78 words per minute as com- 
pared with the classroom standards median of 45.21 words per 
minute. The office standards mean was 48.15 words per minute; 
the classroom standards, slightly lower: 46.7 words per minute. 
The comparison revealed further that accuracy requirements 
were more stringent in classroom situations as a whole, though 
two of the studies on office standards stated absolute accuracy 
as a requirement. Classroom rates appeared to cluster rather 
closely in the area of between 40 and 55 words per minute while 
office rates showed a wider spread, indicative possibly of the dif- 
ferent types of positions. 

The following table presents the comparison of the median, the 
mean, the complete range, and the spread of the middle two- 
thirds of the frequencies. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF TYPEWRITING SPEED STANDARDS 


Median Range of Range of 
net speed net speed speeds middle 2/3 of 
frequencies 


Office Standards 49.78 48.15 18-75 39.59-56.71 
wpm wpm wpm 

Classroom Standards 45.21 46,70 25-70 
wpm wpm wpm 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STANDARDS 


The comparison between office standards and classroom stand- 
ards in shorthand dictation speed showed that the median net 
speed in the classroom was more than 9 words per minute above 
that of the office. Office standards median was 90.13 words per 
minute; the classroom standards median was 99.8 words per 
minute. The mean of the classroom standards was also higher 
than the mean of the office standards. The unusually high figures 
for the classroom situation may be due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of school standards were taken from courses of study which 
gave no indication of whether the standards were being achieved 
or not. On the other hand, actual count in the offices may have 
served to lower the office standards median. Only 2 of the 49 
studies on classroom standards represented actual attainment, 
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while 7 of the 33 office standards represented a like attainment. 
The comparison showed further that dictation time in the class- 
room was limited to ten minutes at the most, with the majority of 
studies listing five minutes of dictation as the usual practice. No 
office standards were keyed to five-minute takes. 

The tabular presentation below compares office and classroom 
standards in shorthland dictation. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF SHORTHAND DICTATION SPEED STANDARDS 


Median Mean Range of Range of 
net speed net speed speeds middle 2/3 of 
frequencies 
Office Standards 90-13 86.61 24-140 67.04-106.18 
wpm wpm wpm wpm 
Classroom Stndards 99.80 97.21 27-200 83.08-111.34 
wpm wpm wpm wpm 


TRANSCRIPTION STANDARDS 


Thirty-one studies of office transcription speed standards were 
compared with fifty-seven classroom standards in transcription to 
discover similarities or differences. Though only a slight differ- 
ence prevailed between the median of the two groups of data, 
there was a significant difference between the mean rates. The 
rate for this latter was 28.88 words per minute in the case of 
office standards and 22.41 words per minute in the case of class- 
room standards, It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of the 
office standards gave a median speed above 40 words per minute, 
whereas that figure was not even mentioned among the class- 
room standards. The highest median number of words among 
the latter was 35, mentioned by only 6 per cent of the studies. 

The comparison showed that accuracy requirements among 
classroom standards were considerably lower than in the busi- 
ness office. The table below compares office and classroom tran- 
scription speeds on the basis of the median and mean net speeds 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF TRANSCRIPTION STANDARDS 


Median Mean Range of Range of 
net speed net speed speeds middle 2/3 of 
frequencies 
Office Standards 24.75 28.88 12-70 18.18-39.62 
wpm wpm wpm wpm 
Classroom Standards 23.00 22.4) 7-40 15.86-28.96 
wpm wpm wpm wpm 
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of the studies considered, the range of the speeds, and the range 
of the middle two-thirds of the frequencies. 


PRODUCTION WORK STANDARDS 


The study included a comparison of five types of production 
work: (1) the writing of form letters; (2) typing of three- and 
four-line fill-in letters; (3) stencil cutting; (4) addressing en- 
velopes; (5) filing or pulling cards. Considerably less literature 
on standards in these fields was found, but even the limited 
amount unearthed some interesting conclusions. 

Form letters.—Classroom standards in writing form letters com- 
pared favorably with office standards in the same operation when 
the rate was considered in terms of letters written per hour. Of- 
fice standards median for the operation was 9.75 letters per hour; 
the classroom standards median was 10 letters per hour. How- 
ever, when considered in terms of words typed per minute on 
form letters, office standards showed a median of 38 words per 
minute as compared with the classroom standards median of 
27.5 words per minute. 

Three- and four-line fill-in letters —Both office standards and 
classroom standards showed a median of 100 fill-ins per hour. 
The mean of the office standards considered, however, was 
101.43; the classroom standards mean was only 91.67 fill-ins per 
hour. There was a considerable range among the standards re- 
viewed. The office standards ranged from 40 to 158 fill-ins per 
hour; classroom standards varied from 75 to 100 fill-ins per hour. 

Stencil cutting.—Very little difference between office and class- 
room standards in the production operation of stencil cutting was 
shown through the comparison. Both office and classroom stand- 
ards listed a low of 3 stencils per hour. A median of 4 stencils 
per hour was found in the case of office standards and 3.83 in 
the case of classroom standards. Both sets of data were in ac- 
cord in considering the stencil an 8% by 11-inch non-technical 
stencil. Accuracy, at least insofar as stencils were to be com- 
pletely corrected, was the assumption in both cases. 

Addressing envelopes.—Office standards for addressing en- 
velopes are higher than classroom standards in this operation. 
Such is the conclusion from the comparison of the medians of 
both office and classroom standards. However, in the case of 
the means, the opposite is true. The office standards median was 
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135.25 envelopes per hour compared with the classroom median 
of 151.17; on the other hand, the mean of the office standards 
was 143.33 while the classroom standards mean was only 138.57. 
The lower median in the case of office standards may derive 
from the fact that the classroom standards represented paper 
standards in all cases, whereas in the case of office standards, 
at least six of the studies reported actual performance. 

Filing or pulling cards—A considerable difference between of- 
fice and classroom standards was found in the production opera- 
tion of filing or pulling cards. The median of the office stand- 
ards for this operation was almost one hundred cards per hour 
more than the median of the classroom standards. Office stand- 
ards showed a median of 299.83 cards filed per hour while the 
mean of offce was 287.5 cards per hour. Classroom standards 
gave a median of 200.25 and a mean of 230 cards per hour. 
Seventy-five per cent of the studies on office standards gave 300 
cards as the median rate; only 40 per cent of the classroom stand- 
ards gave this rate. Two hundred cards per hour seemed to be 
the rule among classroom standards; it was in the nature of an 
exception among office standards. 


PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Because personality deficiencies form so large a part of the 
complaints of employers, a comparison was made between the 
relative importance attached to the various traits in the office 
and in the classroom. Traits of the office worker were listed in 
two categories: chief deficiencies of office workers according to 
employers’ estimates and the relative importance of traits as 
desired by the employer. Traits were listed according to the 
frequency with which they were mentioned in the literature. A 
comparison was made of the frequency of these mentioned traits 
with the frequency with which such and similar traits appeared 
in textbooks, courses of study, and other educational material 
dealing with the development of the acceptable office per- 
sonality. The comparison revealed: 

1. About equal emphasis was placed on the character trait 
of dependability in both the classroom and the office. The em- 
ployer considered it first in importance; the educators considered 
it second in the order of emphasis. Dependability was listed 
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ninth (out of 24) among the chief deficiencies noted by em- 
ployers. 

2. Initiative, courtesy, and accuracy received about equal 
emphasis in both office and classroom. Honesty ranked seven- 
teenth (out of 27) in order of employers’ estimates of importance, 
and seventh (out of 30) in importance among educators’ esti- 
mates. It was not listed at all among the deficiencies noted by 
employers. 

3. The comparison points to the fact that not sufficient em- 
phasis is placed on the development of good work habits in the 
classroom situation. 

4. A great difference was shown in the emphasis placed on 
poise. Emphasis in the classroom placed this trait in fourth 
position. The employer gave it a rank of 26 out of 27 traits 
considered. It was listed as fourteenth among the deficiencies. 

5. Finally, in the employers’ estimates the ability to get along 
with others ranked second in importance. Among the traits em- 
phasized in the classroom, this trait ranked twenty-third in im- 


portance, pointing to a great difference in emphasis on this im- 
portant trait. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study point to the following conclusions: 

1. There is no uniformity as to what constitutes reasonable 
standards for office work either in the school or on the job. Both 
have standards, but there is very little agreement among either 
group. Job analyses might be an answer to the problem. 

2. Since there is a considerable difference between the stand- 
ards of the school and those of the business office, better articula- 
tion between the two can possibly result from an adequate guid- 
ance program which would enable students to be placed accord- 
ing to their ability and training, and thus aid in minimizing many 
of the complaints of the dissatisfied businessman. 

8. The array of standards in both schools and industry un- 
covered in the course of this study leads to the conclusion that 
co-operation between school and industry in any given com- 
munity is the only way by which the problems of placement and 
the development of realistic standards can be achieved. 

4. Personality training in the schools must on no account be 
neglected in favor of skill development, for many of the studies 
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here reviewed indicated that personality factors were of at least 
as much importanc as the mastery of skills. 

5. One last conclusion of this study is the realization that 
standards must be used with caution. This is especially im- 
portant for the teacher who must work with all students—those 
who will exceed the objectives set up and those who will fall 
below this standard. Each learner brings special abilities or spe- 
cial problems to every learning situation. The teacher must con- 
sider these special abilities or deficiencies as much as he con- 
siders the objective standards. It is impossible that one standard 
would apply to all. The teacher will not be the slave of stand- 
ards if he realizes that the subjects are variable human beings 
each endowed with his own personality, his own abilities and his 
own limitations. Standards are worth while as general indi- 
cators of the goal; they are not to be used as molds in which to 
cast all students. 


Diocesan superintendents honored by Our Holy Father this 
summer are: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, of Brooklyn, 
who was named to the rank of Protonotary Apostolic; and Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. MacEachin, of Lansing, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Robert J. Maher, of Harrisburg, who were named Domestic Pre- 
lates. Also honored with the rank of Domestic Prelate was Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Harold E. Keller, former diocesan superintendent. 

New superintendent of schools in the Archdiocese of Indian- 
apolis is Rev. James Galvin, Ph.D., a graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Catholic University of America. He 
succeeds Rev. John B. Casey, who died in May. 

New assistant superintendent in the Archdiocese of New York 
is Rev. John P. Breheny, Ed.D., a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Breheny was formerly assistant director of the New 
York Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., of Duns Scotus College, De- 
troit, is the new president of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference; he succeeds Father Pius Barth, O.F.M., who has been 
elected provincial of the Province of the Sacred Heart. 


TAKING THE COMPREHENSIVES— 
IS IT WORTH IT? 


MARTHA JANE WILLIAMS* 


Letters are sometimes revealing and none more so than those 
received at rare intervals from my sister, a religious. Sister’s 
epistles are more frequent during the summer when the pressures 
of the classroom are not so overwhelming. This summer, how- 
ever, was to be one of isolation due to the finality of her degree 
work and the anticipation of those little spoken of “compre- 
hensives.” We had been warned that letter writing would be 
prohibitive until examinations were over. Except for a card an- 
nouncing the date of the exams and a petition for prayers, Sis- 
ter had remained a recluse. Then came the word, “I passed,” 
and with it this verbalization which follows. I thought others 
might find it as interesting as did I. 

Typewriters are clicking around me. Studious fingers are 
dancing over keys with intellectual endeavor. Glances into the 
rooms about me show desks decorated with eager books await- 
ing that summer browsing that frequently gives them their first 
dusting of the year. My own desk is cleared, books are packed 
and notes are separated and categorized for the next member 
of the religious family to use when she faces her comprehensives. 
I have passed my comprehensives, and I promised myself dur- 
ing that period of intensive study to answer that ever piercing 
question, “Is it worth it?” A tired body rebels at further pursuance 
of this problem though an active mind challenges for a response, 
enervating the principle, “Given the stimulus, the response is in- 
evitable.” Sounds deterministic doesn’t it? There is no deter- 
minism as the summer's victims of comprehensives are checked 
off the list, prayed for, examinations are successfully passed with 
nerves settling for another summer. 

So far, I haven’t faced the problem “Is it worth it?” Gales of 
laughter, of carefree students, are floating down the hall, with- 
out even an anticipation of the gruelling of their intellectual 
cumulation. I was that way too, warding off the day when I 


*Mrs. Martha Jane Williams lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
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would be held accountable for my “summer vacations” at school. 
As a matter of fact, I had rationalized myself into just taking this 
one summer as my summer for comprehensives. I wanted time 
to study. My field of specialization needed a synthesis I had 
not given it. This had been my driving ambition during the long 
drawn out process some of us face due to winter employment 
keeping us from the continuity of study. 

Each story of a higher degree gained in this way has its own 
particular phases that are peculiar to the individual student. My 
reflections would be only highly personal and wouldn't add to 
the solution of the problem at hand but I am sure the generali- 
ties will give courage to anyone working under a similar program. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Of course it is general and rather basic to this type of degree 
getting that one has a five-year file on past examinations, notes 
of other students, and odd bits of reference material. This gives 
one a much needed moral support: “If others did it, 1 can too.” 
Actually this file only received a few cursory glances. The down- 
to-earth digging had to be my own. Just as a garden has to be 
spaded before planting the seed so did I work and you will too. 
Incidentally, may I slip in a little note of warning? “Start your 
spading early.” I didn’t. My garden for the spade work was 
the reference room in the library. I read widely from various 
sources and then I moved to a new plot in the same garden, the 
current periodicals, and lastly I carried home some of the fruits 
in the form of specific books about my field of specialization. 
Then I was prepared to hibernate. At first this was hard for my 
companions to comprehend. After a few occasional squeaky 
closings of my transom the area of silence outside of my room 
wasn't violated. 

The fact that I was studying in earnest and wished no in- 
trusions became a whispered “Don’t disturb Sister, she’s study- 
ing.” The emerging for prayers and meals was always met with 
“Well, look who's here!” “How’s the studying?” Many patented 
remedies for the preservation of my health became regular recom- 
mendations. I know I was scrutinized daily for signs of tension 
or diagnosed as “She’s cracking.” However, a few movies, walks, 
and other mild amusements, interspersed with a well-planned 
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religious routine, gave me sufficient time away from the books 
to make the studying on the whole pleasant and gratifying. 
Pleasant and gratifying, excepting for one phase. Reading, re- 
flecting, analyzing, and synthesizing were easy, but then came a 
stage when memorizing for the sake of the time element in the 
written examination was exasperating. My scheduling each night 
as the last step of study for the day allotted the normal time I 
had used for memory work in the past. 


ROAD BLOCKS IN MEMORY LANE 


It didn’t work. My schedule fell apart every time memorizing 
became a part of the day’s plan. First, just beginning this task 
made me find excuses for other things. Distractions from the 
warbling of the birds to the lionized roaring of the excavating 
machines close to my room kept me from this “must.” Even the 
suggested ear plugs for the mentioned distractions did not eli- 
minate the mounting barrier of “No use, I can’t memorize.” All 
my memory devices failed me and I fell into silent dispair. Lucki- 
ly, I met others employed in studying for comprehensives who 
found memorizing as difficult as I. Some were pacing it out. 
Depending upon the rhythm of their step to beat it into their 
brains. For me it was no go. I had to find means of hurdling 
this block. It was testing my endurance and threatening the 
other methods of studying I was employing for a grasp of the 
whole field. Two definitions that I repeated over and over ad- 
equately diagnosed my case. Definitely, I was a victim of a retro- 
active inhibition with no redintergration and positive proof that 
transfer of training was nil. 

The faculty theory of learning didn’t function for me either. 
I was doubting if I had any faculties. Maybe the mechanism 
wasn’t responding to the stimulus. Should I have my neurons 
adjusted? For some reason the “bonds” were not established, 
and that did it? I decided that what is in the intellect must 
first some way be in the senses. Are you interested in what I did 
to remedy my plight? You might find yourself in a similar situa- 
tion and find my formula will alleviate your ills, too. 

In an over-all explanation I can say I did everything but sing 
the facts, sequence of facts, and definitions I wanted to remem- 
ber. My process went something like this, with reversals in pat- 
tern when results proved negative: I wrote, I typed, I read aloud, 
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paced and gave recall in the same fashion. I had two notebooks 
of hieroglyphics and two sets of definitions, topics, quotes, re- 
views of books, and other related material. The third set graced 
the wastepaper basket. As I gained security, I shredded the 
third set of material for permanent disposal. All collateral read- 
ing peripheral in nature received more humane treatment. It 
remained intact and kept on file. 


UNIQUE FUNCTION OF DORMITORY FURNITURE 


Another principle of study that saved many a day for me was 
“Study as one can, when one can.” A carefully devised plan for a 
day frequently underwent a radical change due to a sudden in- 
sight in a particular area that needed deep thinking. A corol- 
lary to this principle had to be the acceptance of this type of 
interference. 

I am sure you will want to know the rest of my study technique 
to use when you are called. The type of interference that just 
came to my door proves to be a very good principle in assisting 
the cause of gaining comprehension for the comprehensives. One 
might state this in the form of a generalization and let the indi- 
vidual student prove its worth. Before stating the generality 
it might be best to postulate the corollary: interferences should 
be timely. Just at that moment when dispair begins to gnaw at 
the base of your brain and your stomach has a sinking feeling, 
interference in the form of human companionship or appetizing 
food acts as a reviver. One can generally conclude that planned 
interference (depending upon the intuition of your friends) 
stimulates the studying process. Again negatively one has to 
learn to stifle the feeling of throwing out the well-meant intrusion 
just when one is at the peak of the learning process, and thoughts 
are flowing freely with expert de corp of spirits. The mind and 
body are in accord and then comes the discord, a knock on the 
door, “Anything I can do for you?” or “Have you heard?” This 
really exercises the discipline of tolerance, a very humanistic 
science with all the earthmarks of the other sciences and dis- 
ciplines falling in line to support the waning tolerance. One pre- 
cisely appreciates the unification of knowledge gained thus far 
and gives a smiling expression of the fine arts, substantiated by 
the language arts, in the applied art, “Glad to see you. Thanks 
for your interest.” 
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One word of warning, don’t invite the intruder to sit down, 
as there always seems to be glue on the chair, and never sug- 
gest your bed as a place for reclining. Imitation or suggestion 
of sleep at this point would never gain your end. Keep your 
unwanted intrusions standing. It is wise to have only one chair, 
and a unsubstantially looking bed adds to the unattractiveness 
of your room and positively discourages the hangers-on. How- 
ever, don’t be too literal with this generality, or the well-planned 
intrusion for shoulder-weeping purposes may be lost. 


LESSON IN LEARNING 


With these hints for study I am sure you will pass your com- 
prehensives—at least, just pass. The acid test of this method is 
the base of all of these wise recommendations. The intellectual 
virtues both speculative and practical have had a real work-out. 
Perhaps the practical virtues of prudence and art have received 
a greater try-out than the speculative ones of science, under- 
standing, and wisdom. Of course, the what and how have given 


you the knowledge, understanding, and wisdom essential for that 
day of trial. A sense of security, from the enlightenment you 
have obtained from your intensive study, gives courage to face 
the written or oral comprenhensives. The accumulated wisdom 
rolls forth from your wavering pen or thickened tongue (once 
so glib) with more ease than anticipated. What at the begin- 
ning of the summer would have weakened a faint heart is no 
longer felt. You are the master of your fate. 

The questions on the written cross examinations give a lucidity 
that awakens the comprehensiveness of your hours of concentra- 
tion. Satisfactorily one races to meet the time limit of the writ- 
ten examination and still put on the proverbial line all loosed 
knowledge now at ones finger tips. Wisely has one studied, 
there are no loose ends. One nods acquiesence to the principle 
of human learning, all learning is self-activity, and repeats to 
oneself, “That’s right, “True education is self-education.” John 
Locke’s “self-development is self-discipline” has received a 
thorough airing during this summer’s employment. 


ARMOR OF PRAYER AND RELICS 


Naturally, my liberal education acquired by the honors-course 
method was not left to rest, pass or fail, upon a purely ma- 
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terialistic basis. As you well know I sought far and wide for 
spiritual aid and made use of my spiritual inheritance by numer- 
Jus requests for prayers. My own family, my religious family, 
friends, and mere acquaintances were implored to give me a 
prayerful consideration. 

I, who had scerned the carrying of relics to class, succumbed 
and went arrayed with first-class relics of—now, hold on, this is 
a litany of saints; please refrain from responding with a fervent 
“Pray for us’—St. Thomas, St. Anthony, St. Jude, St. Augustine, 
St. Dominic, St. Albert the Great, St. Catherine of Siena. and St. 
Thérése, the Little Flower. I didn’t own any of these relics; they 
just appeared for my use. With all of this, “the gates of hell 
could not prevail against me.” Our sisters on the campus gave 
further strength to this spiritual armor by keeping the rosary go- 
ing perpetually during my hours of, I want to say agony, but 
that wouldn't be fair for they were only hours testing our worthi- 
ness for a higher degree. 


WORTH EVERY EFFORT 


I can hear you saying, “You haven't answered your problem. 
You have suggested what to do, but we are not convinced that 
you found your experience worth the time and energy expended.” 
What have I gained? My primary gain is simply this, a synthesis 
of knowledge, a unification that has given me a perspective on 
both my spiritual and professional duties. I feel that the illumi- 
nation received was worth the days and hours of concentrated 
study. 

So many times I have said, “You shall have the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” I feel that my daily tasks can be 
met with greater fortitude. Indeed, I can repent with great com- 
prehension, “I can do all things in Him who strengthens me.” 


As a nation, we spend about $3.50 a year for textbooks for 
every elementary and secondary school child. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute estimates a total expenditure in 
1953 of $125,700,000 for public school texts and $42,000,000 
for college texts. 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1937-1946 


F, FROMM* 


The relation between the teaching efficiency and the research 
activities of the chemistry departments of the Pennsylvania col- 
leges has been discussed recently by the writer on the basis 
of the number of abstracts of their papers listed in the last decen- 
nial index of Chemical Abstracts.1 Marked differences of the 
scientific output have been found between individual schools 
as well as between the universities with graduate schools and the 
strictly undergraduate colleges. It seems of interest to analyze 
also the activities of the fourteen Catholic institutions included 
in this survey. 

There were two universities with graduate students in this 
group of Catholic schools, the rest were undergraduate colleges. 
Their chemistry faculties had a total of 58 teachers of whom 39 
had professorial rank. In the ten-year period under considera- 
tion 32 abstracts were traced to these people. That represents 
an average of 0.5 papers per teacher and decade. The activity 
of the individual teacher, however, varied widely. Numerous 
chemistry staff members had no publication abstracted in these 
ten years, while on the other hand one author contributed three 
individual and four joint papers to the chemical literature in the 
same time. Three of the institutions, or about 22 per cent of the 
14, were completely unproductive. The 11 “publishing schools” 
had 47 teachers and an average of 0.15 individual and 0.5 joint 
papers per teacher-decade. Counting only the 39 professors at 
the 14 schools, the averages are 0.2 individual and 0.6 joint 
papers; for the 32 professors at the “publishing schools,” they are 
0.2 and 0.8 papers per teacher-decade, respectively. 

An evaluation of these data requires a comparison with those 
found for the Pennsylvania universities and colleges in general. 
For the convenience of the reader these findings, reported in the 


*F. Fromm, Ph.D., is professor and head of the Department of Chem- 
istry at Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

1F, Fromm, “Chemical Research at Colleges,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXV (May, 1954), 239-245. 
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writer's recent Journal of Higher Education article, are summar- 
ized in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1 


seems’ Ay CHEMISTRY TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS 
R TEACHER IN 46 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS, 1937-46 


Type of School Number “Total Publications per Teacher 


and Teacher of Number per Independent Joint 
Schools Teachers School 
University 18 
All teachers 229 12.7 09 2.3 
Professors only 143 8.0 1.4 37 
College 28 
All teachers 92 3.3 0.3 0.4 
Professors only 69 2.5 0.4 0.5 
Catholic College 14* 
All teachers 58 4.2 0.1 0.4 
Professors only 39 2.8 0.2 0.6 
Non-Catholic College 16 
All teachers 50 3.1 0.5 0.3 
Professors only 4) 2.6 0.6 0.4 


*Included in this number are two schools with graduate departments in chemistry. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS AND NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS 
PER TEACHER IN 36 PENNA. ‘PUBLISHING 1937-46 


Type of School Number Total per Teacher 
and Teacher of Number per Independent Joint 
Schools Teachers School 
University 17 
All teachers 225 13,2 0.9 2.4 
Professors only 140 8.5 1.4 3.8 
College 19 
All teachers 68 3.6 0.4 0.5 
Professors only 49 2.6 0.5 0.7 
CatholicCollege 
All teachers 47 43 0.2 0.5 
Professors only 32 2.9 0.2 0.8 
Non-Catholic College 10 
All teachers 31 3.1 0.7 0.5 
Professors only 26 2.6 0.9 0.6 


JOINT PUBLICATIONS 


Two facts will be noticed. The Catholic schools belonged ac- 
cording to their scientific activity in chemistry strictly within the 
group of undergraduate colleges, though two of them are uni- 
versities. Their average output of research papers was, how- 
ever, different from the college group in its ratio of individual 
to joint authorship. The latter type of paper was more abundant 
relatively in Catholic schools than in colleges in general; the 
Catholic school produced for each four joint papers only one 
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individual publication while the colleges in general produced 
three individual papers for each four joint publications and the 
non-Catholic college five individual papers for each three joint 
publications. Limitation of the study to the Catholic institu- 
tions which have shown themselves to be scientifically active or 
reference to their professors only does not change the trend of 
these ratios. The average participation of the chemistry staff 
member at Catholic schools as co-author of scientific publications 
appeared to be the same as that of Pennsylvania college chem- 
istry teachers in general. The working conditions were about 
the same at both types of schools, and the same considerations 
apply to the Catholic school as they were already discussed for 
the Pennsylvania college in general.? 


INDIVIDUAL PUBLICATIONS 


Authorship of individual papers at the chemistry departments 
of the Catholic schools was on the other hand only one third as 
high as at Pennsylvania colleges in general. The contributions 
of some investigators at the Catholic schools, however, equaled 
or exceeded those of the average faculty member at the universi- 
ties. This indicates that an increased research activity is not 
incompatible with the life of the Catholic college. The low 
production of individual papers in these schools appeared not 
to be an inherent weakness of an educational system but a de- 
ficiency rather of a particular school and of the individual teach- 
er. Generally, the Catholic schools are relatively small; hence, 
the average teaching load of the Catholic college teacher should 
rather have been less than greater than that of the teacher at 
other colleges. Lack of time then would not be the reason for 
not engaging in independent research. But it may be supposed 
that the extracurricular activities expected and perhaps required 
of the Catholic college teacher were numerous and did not in- 
clude research work and, specifically, independent research. A 
change of policy in this respect on the part of some administra- 
tive officers might be helpful and often highly desirable for an 
increased research activity. In fact, the improved research record 
of several Catholic schools as well as of many other colleges in 
the period 1947-1953 is evidence of the possibilities offered by 


2 Ibid. 
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such administrative changes among which rejuvenation of the 
staff and subsidizing of research are perhaps the best known 
steps, 


NEED FOR GREATER SELF-RELIANCE 


A research minded administration is nevertheless only a part 
of the environment needed for successful scientific work. At 
least equally important is a changed attitude on the part of the 
faculty members themselves. Lewis has correctly pointed out 
that most college chemistry teachers have done some research 
work in the course of their education.’ Their failure to continue 
in this endeavor may, of course, have a variety of widely dif- 
ferent causes, but the fact that independent research was much 
less represented than co-operative research seems to indicate an 
undue dependence of the Catholic college faculty member on 
the experience and guidance of his teacher and a lack of con- 
fidence in his own abilities to formulate and investigate a re- 
search problem. 

There is reason to believe that these conclusions will apply 
also to Catholic colleges outside of Pennsylvania because it ap- 
pears that the Pennsylvania colleges are a representative sample 
of the colleges of the nation.4 Some people may feel that it is 
quite undesirable to emphasize in an investigation of this kind 
the weakness of the average Catholic chemistry teacher as well 
as his positive qualities. The fact is, however, that nothing can 
be done about the improvement of any situation unless we face 
it openly. 


There were only eleven deaths resulting from competitive 
athletics in the two years 1951 and 1952. Baseball and softball 
accounted for four of the deaths; golf, three; basketball two; 
and football and track, one death each. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company says the hazards of competitive athletics 
are not great. 


3 Harry F. Lewis, “Activation of the College Research Potential,” Journal 
of Chemical Education, XXX (September, 1953), 470-474. 
4 Fromm, op. cit., 242-243. 
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A PRAGMATIST LOOKS AT 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS* 


Of all the educational theories now extant in America, by 
far the most important are those arising from the two major 
philosophical positions of Thomism and Pragmatism. These two 
basic outlooks represent the culmination of many subsidiary, 
lesser views and epitomize the contemporary state of develop- 
ment of two great streams of human thought, the one the tradi- 
tion of Aristotelianism which gave form to the Western mind, 
the other the newer tradition of empirical and scientific thinking 
which has been with us only a few centuries. 


The intellectual debate between Pragmatism and Thomism has 
been going on now for some time. Cogent briefs are filed and 
reasoned arguments emanate from either side with but little 
effect on the other, and men of good faith seem no nearer con- 
sensus than they have ever been. It is altogether possible that 
for many the discussion is beginning to pall. There is little 
need therefore for an avowed Pragmatism to “look at” Catholic 
education with any serious intention of saying anything that has 
not been said at least a hundred times before. 


But from a purely personal point of view something has hap- 
pened to this Pragmatist which probably has not happened to 
many others, and the insights thereby produced have to do not 
with another apologia for Pragmatism but rather with the im- 
passe itself which we can all see and feel day by day all about 
us. There is no need to enter into another polemic concerning 
the theories in question but to examine at perhaps greater dis- 
tance the polemic itself, its nature, and its causes. And while 
these remarks have no doubt been uttered before, they seem to 
me to bear repeating; for we are patently getting nowhere in 
the debate itself, and there is ever need to examine the nature 
of our differences from more detached points of view. 


*Van Cleve Morris, Ph.D., is assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
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THOMISTIC TOUR 


The thing that “has happened” is simply a very edifying tour 
outside the “walls” of my own intellectual world. With three 
years of study and a couple of advanced degrees from the aca- 
demic headquarters of Pragmatism—Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University—I have been provided, through the generosity of 
the Ford Foundation, an opportunity to immerse myself for a 
short but intensive period in a tradition which stands at the 
other end of the philosophic spectrum, i.e., Thomism. For eight 
weeks in the early spring of 1954, all my waking hours were 
turned to the study of Scholastic doctrine and its import for the 
education of man. 

To say that this was a stimulating adventure would be a 
fatuous understatement, but to say also that it was altogether 
pleasurable would be to misrepresent the facts. To submit one- 
self to pinpricks is stimulating but hardly pleasurable, and like- 
wise to submit one’s cherished beliefs to attack and possible de- 
struction may be edifying and educative in the extreme but 
hardly an experience of unmixed delight. Any Thomist will 
know my agony who has read upwards of six thousand pages of 
empirical philosophies, who has found on these pages ideas and 
concepts that seem to contradict everything he believes and 
stands for; he will share my intellectual trauma if he has concur- 
rently listened to fourteen hours of lectures for each of eight 
weeks in the course of which his basic ideas and the thinkers 
who have given them to him have been accorded something less 
than full and unguarded hospitality; he will be one with me, in 
short, if he has ever been set down for eight weeks in an intel- 
lectual environment where the very fundamentals of thought 
and life are at variance with his own.' But he will also know, 
and this is the bright side, that such an experience, though in- 


1]I would be most uncharitable if by this summary statement I were 
to give the impression that I was not kindly and most graciously received 
at the University, or that the professors in their lectures were out 
bounds in their treatment of my point of view. I would not for a minute 
wish to suggest that professors should not really be profess-ors and argue 
their case with all the strategems decency will allow. As for my treat- 
ment I can only say that it was of the finest, with both the Department of 
Education and the School of Philosophy treating me with the most cordial 
consideration. In this respect, special thanks are due Father Rattigan 
fos guiding my work during these eight weeks in a most admirably help- 

way. 
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tense in its psychological impact, is nevertheless one for which 
he would not trade a million dollars. 

What all this leads to is simply this: I have been given a vivid 
and lively reminder of how different are the fundamental ideas 
that men in the twentieth century entertain, not ideologically 
speaking between East and West, but right here at home under 
this big and wonderful democratic tent of ours. These differ- 
ences are oft-times overdrawn and exaggerated with the in- 
evitable hyperbole of heated polemics, but I do not believe any 
thinker of stature could fail to call them profound and basic dif- 
ferences in the ideas that govern men’s lives. 

But what, after all, can we do with these differences? What 
modes of scholarly and professional behavior are conducive to 
their amelioration and removal? Can we do anything about 
them at all? In facing these questions, some would dismiss them 
altogether, saying that differences are after all fuel for the mind’s 
furnace and to reduce and temper their intensity is so far to 
emasculate the opportunities for intellectual advance. 

I must admit a measured partiality to this view, but only 
insofar as ideas and their variations are means to still more ma- 
ture ideas. But ideas are also the means to intelligent action; 
they are the forms by which we give meaning to our lives and 
the controls we use to direct our practical living. In this office, 
ideas are of crucial and strategic importance in the guidance of 
human behavior, and if our ideas clash so likewise are our ac- 
tions likely to clash. 

If then harmony among men is a desideratum at the be- 
havioral—personal, social, political, economic—level, then it 
would seem to follow that harmony at the theoretical and idea- 
tional level is also an end worth striving for. And if this be 
the nature of our problem then philosophy appears to be the 
ground on which we must increasingly work with one another, 
and education the primary tool we shall have to employ. 

It is no accident that the conflict between the philosophies of 
Thomism and Pragmatism comes into sharpest focus in educa- 
tion; for education deals with man and no education can pro- 
ceed until it determines what man is. And secular and Catholic 
educational programs differ precisely because they see man in 
two different ways. It is for these reasons that any differences 
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in educational theory between secular and Catholic points of view 
will ultimately have to be resolved at the philosophical level, 
for every theory on how to educate a human being inevitably 
rests upon what it means to be a human being. 

My visit to Catholic University and my immersion in Thomistic 
doctrine was professionally addressed to this question and to 
the different answers to it which currently prevail. Viewing my 
study in retrospect, I can not truthfully say, as 1 wish I could, 
that the portents for bringing harmony out of this philosophical 
diversity are very encouraging. The schism between Thomism 
and Pragmatism goes very deep, much deeper I believe than most 
educators (to say nothing of laymen) imagine. 


PROSPECTUS FOR UNITY 


But to say that the schism is very, very deep is not to say that 
it can not be plumbed. Nor is it to say that the schism can 
never be healed and that to venture forth on this arduous task 
is futile. For after all, a baby must crawl before it walks, and 
walk before it runs. And if we assume a constancy of purpose 
there is no reason why the struggle for unity can not at least 
be begun, even though its ending seems so far, far off. By means 
of this metaphor we may be able to see emerging the rough 
outline of our task. Like the baby before it crawls, we edu- 
cators are in a state of relative torpor. We know not which limb 
to move first in order to begin understanding one another. But 
like any babe, we must begin to move some limb, any limb, in 
order to assess the effect of its movement and thus to begin our 
education. We must begin by doing something, anything, to 
determine whether the doing of it moves us toward or away 
from the end of mutual understanding in basic outlook which 
we here have in mind. 

Our first move, arbitrary though it may be, should direct our 
efforts, as already suggested, to plumbing the depths of our 
philosophic division; we must struggle downward, until we meet 
those basic and fundamental metaphysical questions to which 
different answers are given. We must come not only to under- 
stand these answers themselves but to realize that they are so 
fundamental that they are not subject to successful rebuttal, at 
least in the present state of metaphysics. They are each valid, 
at least to the side which espouses them, and are held honestly 
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and sincerely by men of good will. 

If we as educators and philosophers could but understand 
these things—the depth and character of our differences—we 
could then say that we had “learned how to crawl.” We would 
have reached the initial plateau in our curve of learning. 

Our next major task is to use this new knowledge to work 
back up, to proceed slowly and cautiously from these different 
answers up to an understanding of the philosophical systems to 
which they lead. In its totality this itself is a formidable task, 
and some men spend their lives studying but one major philos- 
ophic system, not two. But our task as educators need not be 
involved with detail; ours is simply to understand the major struc- 
tural members in the philosophic framework and to see that they 
come from the basic answers given at the bottom of the abyss. 
We should have time therefore for coming into some workable 
acquaintance with both Pragmatism and Thomism, and to see in 
at least partial perspective why they as philosophy subsequently 
lead to different educational theories. 

We should study these theories, examine their meaning in 
terms of concrete learning and teaching experiences in the class- 
rooms of real schools, and come to sense their differing signifi- 
cance for the future of man,? all the while remembering and 
consciously recognizing their reliance on the philosophies from 
which they emerge and their utimate linkage with the basic meta- 
physical answers already spoken of. When we have done all 
this then we might say that we had “learned how to walk.” 

Learning to run, with grace and speed, will be more difficult. 
It will probably have to be left to trained philosophers just 
as expert running is left to trained athletes. It will consist in 
retracing our steps once again to the root of all thought, to the 
metaphysical answers which were seen to be in conflict. Our 
second descent into the depths of the abyss will be taken with 
the hope that what we have learned on its slopes will give us 
new insight into the consideration of the metaphysical questions 
originally posed. And though we can not be guaranteed of suc- 
cess in dissolving the basic differences at the metaphysical level 


21 presume that many Thomistic and Pragmatist departments of edu- 
cation assume they are already doing this. My comparative study leads me 
to vow neither of them are, at least not in the penetrating way here 
intimated. 
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on our first try, there is reason to believe that subsequent tries 
may lead to greater unity of view on these matters. Perhaps 
three, four, ten, a hundred trips up and down the walls of the 
chasm may be required for even a modest harmonization of out- 
look, but considering the stakes, it would seem well worth it. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FELLOWSHIP 


This is indeed a large, large order. Considering its enormity 
one wonders whether the world will still be turning by the time 
we reach this philosophic millenium and clasp one another in 
fraternal embrace. But perhaps this prospect is not so much 
worth pondering over as the effect the experience itself may 
have on us. Working together, trying earnestly to understand 
one another, can not help but draw us closer and closer together. 
The fruits of our common effort therefore lie not entirely at the 
completion of our task but all along our route. There is much 
to be said for the stimulus provided by differences in points of 
view, but there is something equally noble in periodically com- 
ing together in mature, intellectual fellowship. Insofar as we 
mutually can broaden the areas of common concern and shared 
beliefs, we may remain certain that deliberate efforts toward 
unity are not entirely in vain. 

These then are some of the thoughts I have had as a result of 
my study at Catholic University. They represent the single, 
most forceful impression | received from this memorable experi- 
ence. Would that several, nay hundreds, of other Pragmatists 
could repeat it and that simultaneously hundreds of Thomists 
could duplicate it reciprocally at university centers of Prag- 
matism. This, it seems to me, would be a most interesting and 
rewarding academic experiment to undertake. 


The Divine Word Missionaries founded 300 new elementary 
schools last year, raising their total to 1,854. Enrollment in 
these schools amounted to 88,785 boys and 50,138 girls, an in- 
crease of 14,992 over the previous year. Thirty-seven secondary 
schools had an enrollment of 13,618. 
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INTEGRATING PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE 


SISTER M. GEORGIA DUNN, O.S.F.* 


Integration is talked of much these days, and everyone agrees 
that the best integration is that done by the professor who sees 
interrelations between subjects. Very often in an article or 
talk on integration—and the present writer being a devotee of 
workshops has read and listened to many—the writer merely re- 
states the problem, discusses the necessity of integration, and 
deplores its lack. Seldom is an actual solution offered, and when 
it is, it is too often some superficial surface connection between 
the two subjects. 

There should, therefore, be room for another article on inte- 
gration which attempts to show how a professor conversant with 
philosophy and literature can establish a rather complete inter- 
penetration of the two—can show how literature takes the shape 
of a writer’s philosophy as a glove takes the shape of a hand. 

Even the following discussion does not claim to be com- 
plete; it attempts only to open up channels of thought. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS 

A teacher of philosophy, who, we are sure, would rather not 
be mentioned by name, starts her lectures in philosophy thus: 
“Every man of intelligence sometime in the course of his life 
asks himself seven questions. His answers to those questions 
form his philosophy of life.” 

If he is trained in a Catholic college, he will probably be 
given the Aristotilian-Thomistic answers as courses in philosophy. 
If he attends a secular college, at least four of the questions will 
be answered in various courses on campus. 

The questions are as follows: (1) How do I think; how does 
the intellect of the spiritual soul bring action to move or shape 
matter—the matter of the brain; what is the bridge between this 
spiritual and this material? (2) What are the realities behind 
the seeming things about us? (3) Is there an ultimate, an ab- 


*Sister M. Georgia Dunn, O.S.F., Ph.D., is professor of Englisin at 
Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York. 
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solute reality? (4) Have I an obligation to that ultimate reality, 
to my fellow questioners, to the world of living things? (5) 
Can I trust my thoughts? (6) What is the secret of the world 
about me? (7) Are there laws of thought? 

The student trained in Thomistic philosophy recognizes at 
once the courses in psychology, ontology, theodicy, ethics, 
epistemology, cosmology, and logic which are one set of an- 
swers, and to date the most satisfactory answers, to these 
questions, 

From the days of the Greeks and even before that time, men 
have disputed these questions, and on the answers arrived at, has 
depended in large measure the happiness of the human race. 

It is a fascinating task to trace the course, that each of these 
answers has taken, through the history of the thought of man. 


Now to come to the integration of philosophy and literature— 
the very heart of this paper. As a man answers these seven 
questions, so he finds his answers to life’s riddles. And when he 
writes—be it novel, play, essay or poem—he expresses his philo- 
sophy of life thus formed. Therefore, as he answers these seven 
questions, so he writes. It is simple as that. 

The teacher of literature must glean from the writer those at- 
titudes of mind, those patterns of thought which taken together 
and analyzed will give his, the writer's, answers to the seven 
fundamental questions. A study of the writer’s life and environ- 
ment often shows why this set of answers and no other. Such a 
study is not easy but it is a rewarding experience for both pro- 
fessor and student and it makes for a broader and kinder under- 
standing of the writer. 

The writer’s answers will, naturally, not be simple. Very 
often, he is not a philosopher. If he is a Catholic, he has prob- 
ably had courses in Thomistic philosophy in college. Perhaps 
they have meant only credit to him; or perhaps they have di- 
rected his thinking. But he probably has the Thomistic answers 
to the seven questions; these answers have been basic to the 
thought of his professors; they have been in the very atmosphere 
of his college. If he is not a product of a Catholic college, his 
answers will have been shaped by the school of thought domi- 
nant in his particular upbringing. 
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HOW DO WE THINK? 


Probably the answer to the first question is the one that sets 
for the writer the general pattern of his thought. Ever since 
Descartes with mathematical clearness showed us that it is very 
difficult to bridge the gap between the intellect and the mind; 
that, at least within our sense knowledge, a spiritual essence 
can not and does not make any impression on a thing of matter 
such as the human brain, non-Thomistic philosophers have 
drifted into two opposite camps. One group, the materialists, 
argues that, as there is no possibility of the spiritual acting 
through the material, then there probably is nothing spiritual 
about thought; it is just an excretion of the brain as bile is an 
excretion of the liver. The other group, the idealists, say there 
probably is no matter; everything is but a product of thought; 
nothing exists outside of the intellect. 

The Thomist stands in the center putting his trust in hylo- 
morphism. 

The imaginative writer has probably not analyzed the prob- 
lem thus, but he has imbibed something of all three answers 
from his education and leans more heavily in one direction than 
in another. 


On the extreme left we have writers like Arnold Bennett for 
whom the having and holding of the things of sense is the be-all 
and end-all of life. In the center we have gentle agnostics like 
John Galsworthy who think that we simply can not know the 
answers and therefore place their characters almost entirely in 
a world of sense, with only, once in a while, a cry for the things 
of the spirit. In the world of the ideal, or on the extreme right, 
we have men like Shelley, lost in a search for absolute beauty, 
to whom things of sense mean only flimsy veils to be torn aside 
in the search. 

In the Christian group we have men like Paton, who have held, 
through an ever increasingly tenuous Protestantism, to a belief 
in a spiritual intellect working through a material mind; but be- 
cause of the heroic but futile attempts of Protestant thought to 
embrace all the vagaries of modernism, the writer who attempts 
to hold to hylomorphism and all else, finds himself singling out 
one idea like human pity or human understanding and trying to 
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make it the master key that will fit all doors, the answer to all 
questions. 

In the Catholic group we find men like James Farrell who 
have failed to think philosophy through and who therefore still 
spend their talents castigating those who, they think, have hurt 
them, albeit unintentionally, when they were children; men like 
Graham Greene, who accept the hylomorphic theory with all 
that it entails and face fearlessly the problems of theology that 
lie beyond those of philosophy; men like the young writer 
Charles Bracelen Flood (Love Built a Bridge) who understands 
the unhappy wanderings of minds outside the form-and-matter 
group, and suggests, without propaganda or overemphasis, where 
the answer lies. 


BEHIND DOORS OF SENSE 


Question two—What are the realities behind the things of 
sense?—is so closely allied to the first question that we might 
use almost the same examples. The writer who thinks that mat- 
ter is all will answer that there are no realities; the idealist 
searches for those realities, with all the “fevered panting of his 
being”; one could almost say that no writer has ever been truly 
significant if he has not shaken and belabored the doors of sense 
to find the realities behind them. 

And this searching leads a thinker, whether he will or no, 
to the third question—ultimate reality, God. Perhaps he will 
refuse—as in Shelley’s case—to recognize it or give it a name; 
but if he recognizes it, he then must answer honestly the ques- 
tions to which theology demands answers—questions that lie 
without the scope of this paper. 

The fourth question, the obligation of a writer to his readers, 
has been ably discussed in these past years. Realism has forced 
us to think through the problem of sin in literature and the vivid- 
ness of its presentation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WORLD 


One seldom finds a writer of imaginative literature who does 
not trust his own thoughts, and so question five does not enter 
too often into the topic of interpenetration of philosophy and 
literature. 
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Question six, however—What is the significance of this world 
around us?—must be discussed especially when we are study- 
ing the nineteenth century writers, where nature enters into lit- 
erature so completely that this era has been called the “landscape 
era.” The modern writer uses descriptions of nature very spar- 
ingly, just to place a time of day or project a causal mood. To 
the Romantic and the Victorian writers, however, catching a 
moment of natural beauty and giving it permanence and per- 
petuation were of the essence of writing; and most of them would 
have agreed with G. K. Chesterton that “however quiet may be 
the skies, or however cool the meadows; we always feel that if 
we did know what they meant the meaning would be something 
mighty and shattering.”! 

In these Romantic and Victorian landscape artists, we find 
again a long gamut of attitudes, from the writer who thinks and 
preaches that nature is cruel—“red in tooth and claw’—to the 
near pantheist who lets himself be completely absorbed by na- 
ture; or the S.P.C.A. writer, like Galsworthy, who pleads so elo- 
quently the rights of animals. 


LAWS OF THOUGHT 


Question seven: Are there laws of thought? Late writers of 
imaginative literature seem not too worried by them. There was 
no question of their existence and use until the seventeenth 
century. There was no doubt in the mind of a man like Shake- 
speare; in fact, a careful analysis of his nonsense will show that 
a deliberate error in a syllogism—usually a word used in two 
senses in an enthymeme—is the stuff of which his jest is made. 
“I have more flesh; therefore, I have more frailty,” argues Fal- 
staff. 


CONCLUSION 


Integration, therefore, or interpenetration of literature and 
philosophy is as simple as the flesh on a skeleton. The philoso- 
phy of the writer constitutes his bones, shapely or otherwise; 
the flesh that clothes them is the novel, the play, the poem as 
shaped by his spirit, and, if he is great enough, given life by his 
creative breath. 


1G. K. Chesterton, The Common Man (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1950), p. 63. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


DIFFERENTIAL PATTERNS OF INTELLIGENCE ‘TRAITS BETWEEN HIGH 
ACHIEVING AND Low AcuigvinG HicH ScHoot Boys by Rev. 
Charles G. Roesslein, M.A. 

This dissertation aimed to discover the points of agreement and 
disagreement between the patterns of intelligence traits of two 
groups of high school boys who had been differentiated on the 
basis of academic achievement. 

The data for this study were obtained by administering four 
tests, three of intelligence and one of achievement, to more than 
two hundred boys who were completing their eleventh grade in 
Catholic co-educational high schools of north-eastern Iowa. 
From this total population the eighty boys who scored highest 
on the achievement test and the eighty who scored lowest on 
this test were chosen to form the two groups that were to be 
compared. 

The three intelligence tests contained a total of twenty-six sub- 
tests. The means, standard deviations, and standard errors of 
the means of the two groups on each of the twenty-six subtests 
were calculated. The differences between the means, the stand- 
ard errors of the differences between the means, and the critical 
ratios of the means of the two groups on the twenty-six subtests 
were also obtained. The raw scores on the twenty-six subtests 
of the three intelligence tests were intercorrelated for the two 
groups separately, and the resultant two matrices of coefficients 
were then subjected to Thurstone’s centroid method of factor- 
ing. Four factors were extracted from each matrix. These were 
identified in both groups as a cognitive, a mathematical-spatial, 
a second reasoning, and a verbal-spatial factor respectively. The 
two correlation matrices of these four primary factors were sub- 
jected to factor analysis and each matrix yielded two second- 
order factors which were identified as a mathematical-spatial 
and a verbal-spatial factor respectively. The position of the 


*Information concerning these dissertations may be obtained from The 
Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 
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primary factors in second-order space for the high achieving 
group of boys indicated the presence of an integrating third-order 
factor. No such integrating factor was found in the group of low 
achieving boys. 

This study resulted in showing that the pattern of intelligence 
traits of high school boys of superior academic achievement is 
not the same as that of high school boys of low academic achieve- 
ment. The tests carried by two of the factors are so different 
in the two groups as to make it doubtful whether these two 
groups actually possess the same basic abilities. This study did 
not reveal whether reasoning in the low achieving boys is im- 
peded by lack of an adequate vocabulary, or whether poverty 
of vocabulary is a result of limited cognitive ability. The results 
of this study do not justify the conclusions that the school is do- 
ing right by its less talented boys when it channels them into 
non-intellectual programs of study. Rather, the results of this 
study point the need of using more concrete teaching aids in help- 
ing boys of limited intellectual ability to gain an understanding 
of abstract truth. 

EXTRACURRICULAR Activity PRocRAMS IN CATHOLIC H1cGH SCHOOLS 

by Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M., M.A. 

This dissertation aimed to discover the elements and principles 
which underlie the organization and operation of adequate and 
successful extracurricular activity programs in Catholic high 
schools. 

The basic data for this study were obtained by interviews 
and inspections of the extracurricular programs of sixteen Cath- 
olic high schools. To select these sixteen schools, two prelimi- 
nary steps were carried out. First, information regarding the 
extracurricular programs in Catholic high schools generally was 
gathered by means of a questionnaire sent to a 500-school, rep- 
resentative sample of the 2,200 schools. Second, from the re- 
turns of this questionnaire, 50 schools were selected with the 
best programs according to type, size, and pupil population of 
the schools. Principals and directors of the extracurricular pro- 
grams in these schools were asked to self-evaluate their programs 
according to the E-Blank of the Evaluative Criteria (Cooperative 
Study) and a special form for religious activities. From the re- 
sults of these self-evaluations, the sixteen schools were selected. 
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Six of these schools were small, five medium, and five large. Seven 
were private schools and nine were parochial or diocesan. Six 
were schools for boys, six for girls, and four coeducational. The 
data from each of these schools were put into the form of a case 
study. 

This study showed that there is need for more precise defini- 
tion of the objectives of the extracurricular program in even the 
best schools. Although each organization had its own specific 
objectives, there was little effort made to fit these specific ob- 
jectives into the general school objectives. Moreover, there is 
need for a continuous evaluation of the extracurriculum to indi- 
cate to the school authorities when new activities need to be in- 
troduced or present activities discontinued. 

There is need, also, for a more competent organization to ad- 
minister the activities program. In all of the schools studied the 
principal was also the director of the extracurriculum, although 
he was already overworked with academic matters. As a result, 
the moderators tended to act independently, and there was a 
general segmentation of the program. 

All of the schools studied had a sufficient number of activities. 
The large schools provided more varied programs. The pupil- 
participation in the activities was extraordinarily high in all the 
schools. The small schools had the highest percentage of parti- 
cipation, although they had the smallest number of activities. 
Most of the schools studied had excellent facilities, but the small 
schools were the weakest in this. The medium schools seemed 
to possess the advantage here over the large schools, for single 
large facilities such as the gymnasium and auditorium sufficed 
for the medium school, while the large school would have to 
duplicate many of its facilities to meet the needs of all of its stu- 
dents. The private schools, with their higher tuition and activi- 
ties fees, tended to have better financing of programs than the 
diocesan schools which aim to keep their costs as low as possible. 

The results of the study show that even the best of the Cath- 
olic high schools need to give further consideration to perfecting 
their activity programs. 


In 1982 there were 127,500 school districts in the United States. 
Today, the number stands at about 60,000. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Bishop-Designate Jerome D. Hannan, D.D., J.C.D., LL.D., 
vice rector of The Catholic University of America and the nine- 
teenth graduate of the University’s School of Canon Law to be- 
come a bishop, will be solemnly consecrated Bishop of Scranton 
in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, on the 
University campus, September 21. Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, will be the 
consecrator; co-consecrators will be Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle of Washington and Bishop Henry T. Klonowski, Auxili- 
ary of Scranton. Bishop John F. Dearden of Pittsburgh will 
preach the sermon. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Bishop-elect Hannan attended Du- 
quesne University from 1911 to 1916 and St. Vincent's Seminary, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, from 1916 to 1920, where he was ordained 
in 1921. In the year 1920-1921, while awaiting the canonical 
age for ordination, he took studies in social science at The Cath- 
olic University. After studying civil law at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, where he received his LL.B. in 1931, he studied Canon 
Law at The Catholic University, receiving his J.C.D. in 1934. 

Before joining the staff of the School of Canon Law of The 
Catholic University in 1940, Bishop-elect Hannan held many 
pastoral and administrative posts in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
including administrator of St. Paul’s Cathedral, assistant chan- 
cellor, secretary tu the late Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, and chaplain 
of the motherhouse of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Bishop-elect Hannan was named vice rector of The Catholic 
University in November, 1951. He has been director of Ecclesi- 
astical Schools at the University since 1951 and national director 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae since 1952. 
Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII made him a domestic prelate in 
September, 1952. 

From its foundation, in 1941, until 1953, Bishop-elect Hannan 
was editor-in-chief of The Jurist, quarterly issued by the Uni- 
versity’s School of Canon Law. He was the co-author with the 
late Msgr. George Johnson of a series of textbooks on Bible 
history and Church history for Catholic schools and the co- 
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author with Msgr. John A. Abbo of a commentary on Canon 
Law, entitled The Sacred Canons. He wrote the chapter on 
“Ecclesiastical Discipline” in the Symposium on the Life and 
Work of Pope Pius X, prepared under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Catholic University’s summer session enrollment totaled 
2,946 students, 1,527 of whom were registered in the Graduate 
School. Priests numbered 610; sisters, 1,074; lay men, 577; and 
lay women, 685. There were 128 religious orders and congre- 
gations represented, 46 of men and 82 of women. ‘These totals 
do not include students registered in the University’s four 
branches at Chicago, Dubuque, San Francisco, and San Antonio. 

Participants in the University’s seven workshops this summer 
numbered 459. Enrollment in the workshop in nursing educa- 
tion was highest with 169 participants; the workshops in higher 
education and secondary education had 60 each; in creative 
art, there were 53; in special education, 47; in secondary music, 
41; and in elementary education, 29. 


Five Ford faculty fellowships for 1954-1955 were received by 
teachers in Catholic colleges and universities. The recipients 
are John T. Farrell, professor of history at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Joseph V. Talacko, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Marquette University; Joseph R. McCall, chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology at De Paul University; 
Henri J. Dulac, assistant professor of philosophy at the College 
of Saint Thomas; and Rev. Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., director of 
the Department of Sociology at Regis College, Denver, Colorado. 

In all, 236 one-year fellowships for 1954-1955 were granted 
to college and university faculty members in the United States 
and Hawaii by the Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation. These grants aggregating more than 
$1,300,000 are designed primarily to enable the recipients to 
become better qualified to teach in their respective filds. The 
award winners represent 161] institutions throughout the United 
States. Selection was made from almost a thousand applications 
which were reviewed by the Fund’s National Committee on 
Faculty Fellowships. 
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New presidents and deans were announced by several Cath- 
olic colleges and universites. Rev. John F. X. Connolly, S.J., 
rector of the Jesuit Novitiate at Los Gatos, California, was ap- 
pointed president of the University of San Francisco. Sister 
Mary John Francis Schuh, S.S.N.D., a graduate of The Cath- 
olic University of America, was named president of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee. New president of Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, is Sister Catherine Frances, $.S.J., who succeeds 
Sister Maria Kosta, S.S.]J. 

The Catholic University of America announced the appoint- 
ment of two new deans. Dr. Thomas J. Killian, chief scientist 
at the office of Ordnance Research, United States Army, in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, becomes dean of the School of Engineering 
and Architecture. Heading the University’s Columbus School 
of Law will be Dr. Vernon X. Miller, formerly dean of the Law 
School at the University of San Francisco. 

Fordham University has a new dean for its School of Busi- 
ness, Rev. James J. McGinley, S.J. 


The Department of Library Science of Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, has been granted approval by the California 
State Board of Education to recommend candidates for the State’s 
school librarianship credential. With classes scheduled in the 
evenings and on Saturday morning, the program is beginning this 
month. Men and women with a bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college may earn the required twenty-four units of credit 
in one year, 


A co-operative liberal arts-engineering program has been 
arranged between the University of Notre Dame and a group of 
six Catholic colleges. The colleges are: St. Francis, Loretto, 
Pennsylvania; St. Vincent, Latrobe, Pennsylvania; St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; St. Joseph, Collegeville, Indiana; Villa 
Madonna, Covington, Kentucky; and St. Benedict, Atchison, 
Kansas. After three years at one of these colleges, students will 
go to Notre Dame for two years of engineering. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Teenagers who do not return to school this fall stand the 
chance of seriously crimping their own earning power and damag- 
ing the security and government of the country. These con- 
sequences were cited in an open letter to the youth of the country 
issued last month by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
Reminding high school pupils that the security of the country 
depends on their skill, and the government on their ability to 
make wise decisions when they vote, the Secretary also presented 
statistics on the relationship of schooling and earning power. 

The Secretary pointed out that the more years of schooling 
a person has, the higher his income is likely to be. He cited 
1950 census figures to show that a young man with a high school 
education earned as much when he was 25 to 29 years old as a 
man between the ages of 45 and 54 with only eight years of 
schooling. In the case of women, he said, the high school grad- 
uate made more money at 20 or 21 than the average eighth- 
grader ever made. 

“When boys and girls start to work,” the Secretary added, 
“the amount of education makes very little difference in the 
amount they earn. In fact, at ages 16 through 19, those with 
less schooling sometimes had higher incomes than those with 
more education, probably reflecting longer work experience. 
However, from age 20 on, in each age group, larger average in- 
comes were received by those with higher educational attain- 
ment.” 

Moreover, the more years of schooling a person has, the more 
likely is he to have a job if he wants one. Information from the 
U.S. Census shows that unemployment rates were lower for high 
school graduates than for persons who had completed less 
schooling. 

Among the reasons for his concern, Secretary Mitchell cited 
the following: (1) Last fall over half a million working teen- 
agers failed to return to school and graduate. (2) Only 50 per 
cent of the youth who enter school graduate from high school, 
although this is an improvement over war years, when only 
40 per cent graduated. (3) Approximately 3,219,000 persons of 
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high school age worked during the summer of 1953—1,179,000 
more than when school was in session. Of these additional sum- 
mertime workers, 633,000 were 16 or 17 and 546,000 were 14 or 
15. (4) Labor Department investigations show that children 
under 16 who work in agriculture during school terms are re- 
tarded in their school work. Fifty-one per cent are in grades 
below normal for their age. 


Adult-sponsored immorality is responsible for the rising rate 
of juvenile delinquency, said Msgr. Joseph E, Schieder, direc- 
tor of the Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, in an address at the national convention of the 
Catholic War Veterans, in Cincinnati last month. Calling to- 
day’s youth “the greatest youth in history,” he scored the movies 
in which “divorce and promiscuity are glorified and said that 
the old Police Gazette was “Sunday school stuff” compared with 
the “filth” now offered teen-agers at drug stores and newsstands. 


Winners of first prizes in two national contests, announced 
this summer, were two Catholic high school graduates. First 
prize in the National High School Contest on the U.N., spon- 
sored by the American Association for the United Nations, was 
won by Marie Tiernan, of Lacordaire High School, Passaic, New 
Jersey. Marie had her choice of a trip to Europe or a cash 
award of $500. The contest was in the form of short-answer and 
essay questions, testing understanding of the U.N. and the 
ability to co-ordinate facts on world affairs. Among the four- 
teen honorable mentions in the contest results was another 
Catholic high school student, Carolyn Block, of Holy Name of 
Jesus High School, New.Orleans, Louisiana. 

Top winner in a national contest for high school valedic- 
torians, sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting System, was 
Lawrence J. Buggs, of Marquette University High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Another outstanding feat performed by a Catholic high school 
student this summer was Nick Egan’s winning of the World 
Series of Clay Target Shooting, with 99 hits out of 100 chances, 
at Vandalia, Ohio, last month. Nick is fourteen and is a sopho- 
more at St. Mary’s high school, Manhasset, Long Island. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Conflicts of children in various countries of the world 
are being studied by Harold A. and Gladys L. Anderson, psycho- 
logists at Michigan State College. Thus far, the Andersons have 
completed the testing of 7,750 thirteen-year-old seventh graders 
in the six countries of Germany, Sweden, Norway, England, Fin- 
land and the United States. Although they estimate it will be 
two years before conclusive results are tabulated, the Ander- 
sons are hopeful that their findings “will help to define psycho- 
logical problems of human relations.” 

The testing device used by them is based on the incomplete 
story idea. In a few simple sentences, the incomplete stories 
present problems of conflict involving children. The child is 
asked to finish each story in a few sentences. Six stories ex- 
emplify situations in which the child has done something wrong; 
five present situations in which adults are the wrongdoers. For 
purposes of analysis, the completed stories will be interpreted 
under four headings; hostility and aggression, ambiguous or in- 
decisive conclusion, submission, and creative problem-solving 
following conflict. According to the Andersons, the story com- 
pletions will yield information not only about children’s an- 
xieties and escapes from reality but also about children’s con- 
cepts of and attitudes toward lying, cheating, deception, punish- 
ment, and fair play. 


“Don’t just turn children loose at recess periods,” pleads 
Dr. E. H. Trethaway, Superintendent of Physical Education in 
Los Angeles. Trethaway maintains that recess, as well as noon 
periods, should be considered as integral parts of the physical 
education program and should serve as a laboratory for the daily 
instructional period in which skills, rules, and techniques of a 
wide variety of game activities are taught. These periods have 
educational values just as important as those found in many class- 
room activities. 

Although the planing of a well-organized program of play re- 
quires time and effort at first, once it is under way it will not 
only reduce yard problems (such as hazardous and mischievous 
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play) to a minimum, but it will also lessen the strain of teachers 
supervising on the playground during recess and noon periods. 
Trethaway also maintains that the success of these periods is 
dependent upon the extent to which the classroom teacher pre- 
pares her class for the program of play. He recommends that 
teachers use one physical education period each week for review- 
ing the rules and play techniques of the activities that will be 
played during the following week. 


Do reading tests test reading? This question was posed by 
E, W. Dolch in an article appearing in Elementary English, April, 
1954. To arrive at an answer to it, Dolch analyzed the various 
reading tests currently on the market. He came to the con- 
clusion that the present reading tests actually measure a kind 
of mixture of the several factors in reading without one’s know- 
ing how much of any one of them is included. When a child 
gets a certain result on a currently-published reading test, one 
never knows, or will know, how much of it represents sight vocab- 
ulary, sounding ability, word meaning, sentence comprehension, 
or large unit comprehension. Dolch warns that these tests, 
which are the only ones available, must be used with caution. 
It is his hope that the future will see such further study of read- 
ing tests as to result in the construction of one or more which 
will definitely measure specific and general factors both in read- 
ing and in study. 


Use of biographical materials by social studies teachers 
in grades four, five, and six present several problems. Not the 
least of these centers around the question of the kind of biog- 
raphy to be used in these grades. From the viewpoint of the 
historical scholar trained in the use of research and the identifi- 
cation of sources, the widespread use of conversation, the fre- 
quent invention of dramatic situations and a disregard of con- 
ventional organization in biographies available for younger child- 
ren, are abhorrent. Since the historian knows that a large num- 
ber of the imaginative incidents in these biographies cannot be 
documented, he may jump at the conclusion that such books are 
not true representations of the subject and that they may mis- 
lead the young reader. 

While it is patent that books of a biographical nature for young 
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children may be inaccurate and badly misleading when produced 
by careless writers and indifferent publishers, the reverse is true 
also. When written by conscientious writers and published by 
firms which are aware of the dangers as well as of the advantages 
of such materials, such books can be essentially accurate and 
honest in their portrayal both of personality and incident. 


Oral-aural differences among basic speech sounds as a factor 
in spelling readiness was studied by H. F. Bradford, Principal 
of Emerson Elementary Schol, Phoenix, Arizona. Results of the 
study in which 350 primary grade children participated, show 
a significant spread at the first and second grade levels with 
respect to the ability to discriminate among the thirty-six speech 
sounds tested. 

Among the speech sounds which were easily identified by both 
first and second graders were p and b. More difficult to identify 
were speech sounds representing i as in dig, e as in egg, a as 
in fat, a as in lady, w as in wagon, g as in gun, and consonant 
blends such as er in hammer, mp as in stamp, dl as in candle, 
tl as in bottle, br as in bread, ng as in swing. First and second 
graders also found it difficult to discriminate between kl and gl, 
and between dl and bl, dr and tr, and cr and gr. 

If one accepts the theory that spelling should proceed from 
the recognition of the oral-aural elements of the child’s spoken 
language, then these and other findings of the study indicate 
that the words in beginning spelling programs should be selected, 
in part, on the basis of the individual child’s readiness to dis- 
criminate among component speech sounds. Such is Bardford’s 
conclusion. 


Children’s viewpoints on TV constitute the backbone of a 
pamphlet recently published by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. Conducted by T. C. Battin 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, the survey described in the pamphlet 
reveals that children of all ages rated variety shows, family 
comedies and westerns above detective and mystery programs. 
When asked their preference for means of entertainment and 
information, children rated television first, books second, radio 
third, movies fourth, and comics fifth. Apparently, the parti- 
cipating pupils read as many books and engaged in as many 
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extracurricular school activities as they would have if they did 
not have television. Participants reported that they still attend 
one movie a week. Concerning types of television programs, 
they expressed a desire to see even more dramatizations of his- 
torical episodes, lives of great heroes, and scientific achieve- 
ments than are currently offered. 


Ancient abacus and modern adding machines will be arith- 
metic teaching tools in a unique experiment in seven public, 
Catholic and Lutheran schools—elementary, junior and senior 
high school levels—in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The experiment 
is the culmination of three years of exploratory work by A. F. 
Schott of Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, in new and more 
effective methods of teaching arithmetic. Children in the first, 
second and third grades participating in the study will learn to 
assemble the abacus, which is built on the put-it-together-your- 
self principle, and to use it both as a counting device and as 
a learning aid in the fundamentals of arithmetic, as well as to 
establish mathematical concepts of quantity, reported Dr. Schott. 


Hand-operated adding machines will be made available to the 
intermediate, junior and senior high school classes of these 
schools, For students with special interests and aptitudes, cal- 
culating machines will be made available. 


Evaluation of meanings of concepts of indeterminate 
numbers among children of various ages was reported in the 
spring issue of the Journal of Genetic Psychology. Three age 
groups—grades two and three, six and seven, ten and eleven, 
comprised the subjects taking part in the investigation. 

Age differences were manifested when children were asked to 
check the indeterminate number name which they thought was 
equivalent to an aggregate of object symbols. The most sig- 
nificant of these differences is the high variability in choices 
of indeterminate number names for any given number situation 
by the younger pupils. In other words, younger children do not 
differentiate indeterminate number concepts as sharply as older 
students. “Hardly,” or “scarcely any,” for example, do not have 
the same scarcity connotation for them as they do for older 
pupils. The younger group’s concept of “plenty” is “lot,” but 
“plenty” seems to mean “many” to pupils in grade six. 
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How favorably are parents disposed toward Catholic schools? 
This question, an important one for Catholic school administra- 
tors and teachers, is answered in a new doctoral study by James 
R. Curtin, entitled Attitudes of Parents toward Catholic Educa- 
tion, published by the Catholic University of America Press. A 
total of 3,800 parents in thirteen dioceses, distributed geographi- 
cally throughout the United States, co-operated in the study. 

The study’s findings indicate that parents are strongly favor- 
able toward the education their children are receiving in Cath- 
olic elementary and secondary schools, to which two educational 
levels the study was limited. With a score of 6.5 representing 
a neutral attitude and a score of 11.5 representing the highest 
degree of favorableness on the attitude scale which was adminis- 
tered to the parents, the mean attitude score of the total sample 
was found to be 8.98. Moreover, a standard deviation of .58 
indicates that the group as a whole was quite homogeneous in 
their opinion. While individual attitude scores ranged from 3.6 
to 11.2, such extreme scores were exceedingly rare. 

As measured, the attitudes of parents toward the Catholic 
schools which their children attend are influenced to a statisti- 
cally significant degree, the report indicates, by the following 
factors: (1) the sex of the parent—mothers are more favorable 
than fathers; (2) the religion of the parent—Catholics are more 
favorable than non-Catholics; (3) the total amount of educa- 
tion attained by the parent—parents with greater amounts of 
education are less favorable than those with less education; 
(4) the type of school attended by the parent—parents who at- 
tended public school are less favorable than those who attended 
Catholic school. 

Parents’ attitudes toward Catholic schools are not influenced 
to a statistically significant degree, according to this study, by 
factors, such as the age of the parent, the occupation of the 
parent, and the grade which their child attends. Older parents 
(between 45 and 70 years of age) are more favorable in their 
attitude than are middle-aged (between 35 and 44) or younger 
(between 20 and 34) parents, but the apparent variation in at- 
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titude with age level is due to the fact that the respective age 
groups differ in the amount of education which they possess. 
When the age groups are equated with respect to amount of 
education and type of school attended, there are no statistically 
significant differences in attitude scores. 

With regard to the influence of parents’ occupations on their 
attitudes, though farmers are more favorable than any of the 
other occupational groups, and fathers in the professions are less 
favorable than any of the other occupational groups, the differ- 
ence in attitude according to type of occupation is due again to 
differences in the amount of education which the representa- 
tives of the various occupations possess. 

While the grade which the child attends bears no statistically 
significant relationship to the attitudes of the parents is was 
found that there is a very slight trend for the parents of children 
in the upper elementary school grades and in the high school 
grades to be more favorable than the parents of children in the 
lower elementary school grades. 


Diocesan superintendents formulating policies and regula- 
tions for the operation of their school systems will find many 
valuable suggestions in the Pittsburgh Diocese’s new Handbook 
of School Policies and Practices. This is the their handbook 
which has been prepared by the superintendents and supervisors 
of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. Copies of the handbook may be 
obtained, at a cost of $2.00 each, from the superintendent’s of- 
fice, 125 N. Craig Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

One section of the handbook is devoted to an excellent state- 
ment of the Catholic philosophy of education. Written in lucid 
style, the statement brings the basic principles of Catholic edu- 
cation down to the practical teaching-learning situation of the 
classroom. Other sections of the handbook deal with: the gen- 
eral executive organization of the diocesan school system, gen- 
eral administrative regulations, elementary school regulations, sec- 
ondary school regulations, co-curricular activities, and teacher 
education and certification. The volume is adequately indexed. 

Many dioceses, either because of the recency of their school 
system’s organization or because of the costs involved in the 
preparation and publication of a handbook of regulations, are 
going along without any definite set of approved policies to 
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which principals and teachers may turn when administrative 
problems arise. To this writer, it seems that a great deal of the 
Pittsburgh handbook could be adapted easily for other diocesan 
school systems. Diocesan superintendents, principals, and par- 
ticularly students of Catholic school administration will find a 
reading of this handbook worth their while. 

A companion volume of some twelve pages, entitled The 
School Building, is also available at the superintendent's office. 
This booklet contains answers to questions on school construc- 
tion which pastors put to Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley, Pitts- 
burgh’s superintendent, and Doctor John B. McDowell, his assis- 
tant. Superintendents know that ready answers to the many per- 
plexing questions which arise when a parish embarks on a build- 
ing program are a big help. 


The question of religion in public education continued to 
make news during the summer. The Minnesota Supreme Court 
ruled, in August, that the state board of education had no right 
to withhold $16,924 in state aid from the school district of pre- 
dominately Catholic Pierz, Minnesota, on grounds that religious 
instruction was permitted in a public elementary school. By a 
unanimous decision, the Court reversed the state board of edu- 
cation and a county district court ruling. Chief Justice Roger 
L. Dell noted that no warnings had been given to the district 
school board by the state in the case. He said: “The complained 
of practices continued for only a short time and were discon- 
tinued as soon as the attention of the district board was called 
to them. ... It is our conclusion that a fair construction of 
our constitutional prohibition of teaching religion in public 
schools and our statutes relating to state aid should require some 
opportunity for the correction of practices . . . before the com- 
missioner of education denies a school district state aid.” 
During the year 1950-1951, all children in the Pierz public 
school were Catholic, with the exception of one student. The 
state education commissioner asked that state funds be denied 
the school, charging that denominational religious teaching was 
conducted daily at the school. The Court noted that this teach- 
ing had been on a released-time basis and was discontinued a 
year before the commissioner's complaint. The Pierz public 
school consists of several rented rooms in a Catholic school build- 
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ing. Its classes are taught by lay teachers. 

An Illinois circuit court judge dismissed, in July, the suit 
brought against the Johnsburg public school board in April, 1953, 
by Mrs. Dorothy Larson Lutheran mother, who charged that 
the school board was using public funds to support a Catholic 
school. The suit was dismissed on the grounds that the case 
was no longer a living issue. At the time of the complaint, 
Catholic nuns taught in the Johnsburg public school; after the 
complaint, the nuns withdrew from the public school and moved 
to a newly constructed Catholic school now attended by most 
of the town’s children. Following the suit, enrollment in the 
public school dropped from 300 pupils to 34. 

In dismissing the injunction petition against the Johnsburg 
school directors as moot, Judge Bernard M. Decker also threw out 
Mrs. Larson’s complaint that thirty other public schools in 
Illinois are being operated as Catholic schools. The American 
Civil Liberties Union, which supported Mrs. Larson, announced 
recently that its “fight against sectarianism in the public schools 
of Illinois will go on” and that Mrs. Larson’s attorneys plan an 
appeal to the Illinois Supreme Court on the grounds that the 
“claimed reforms in the Johnsburg School are incomplete and 
have not been made in good faith.” 

In the predominately Catholic town of Brown, Iowa, a Cath- 
olic school building, which since its opening in 1898 has been 
rented by the public school district and in which nuns have 
taught as public school teachers, reopened this month as St. 
Joseph’s Catholic School. Rather than see the school a source of 
dissatisfaction among a few citizens who voiced complaint this 
year for the first time, the pastor chose to withdraw the school, 
which was known as the Sugar Creek Elementary School, from 
the public school system. No public school will be needed in 
the community because the community’s children, all of whom 
are Catholic, will attend the Catholic school. According to Clin- 
ton County Superintendent of Schools F. C. Bowersox, the school 
while in the public school system adhered to the county school 
curriculum and had religious instruction only before or after regu- 
lar school hours. 

Paul Blanshard, whose latest book is on Ireland, has been 
about stirring up trouble in the green hills of Vermont. After 
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a protest by him against Bible classes being conducted in the 
public elementary school at Thetford, Vermont, the State’s At- 
torney General F. Elliot Barber, Jr., ruled, in August, that re- 
ligious classes held on public school property are in direct viola- 
tion of both the State and Federal Constitutions regardless of 
whether these classes are offered equally to all denominations. 
The released-time program, however, the Attorney General said, 
was consonant with the Vermont Constitution as long as classes 
were held off the school property. 

The Vermont Board of Education issued warnings to all school 
superintendents throughout the State to report any infraction 
of the law barring religious classes or worship in Vermont pub- 
lic schools. The Vermont law provides that state aid payments 
may be withheld from any school district which does not com- 
ply with the statutes and regulations of the State board. 

The ruling of the Attorney General was challenged by several 
Vermont newspapers, including the Vermont edition of Our Sun- 
day Visitor, official newspaper of the Diocese of Burlington, 
which referred to a recent address by former Governor of Ver- 
mont Harold Arthur in which the Attorney General's opinion was 
called erroneous. According to the newspaper, Mr. Arthur 
called the move “another victory for the communists and the 
atheists.” He said religious teaching in the schools is “in accord 
with the State Constitution” and added that he adhered to “the 
basic rule that towns, through their school boards, have auth- 
ority over use of their property.” The Attorney General, him- 
self, issued the following statement to the Burlington diocesan 
paper: “As a citizen and attorney, I can conscientiously state 
that I am not in complete agreement with the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of our Federal Constitution on this subject, but as 
Attorney General it is my duty to follow the law as it is laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

In contrast to all these attempts at barring public school doors 
against religion, is another summer story, one which brings to 
mind the force of Christ’s admontion: “Let the little children 
come to me, and do not hinder them, for of such is the king- 
dom of God. Amen I say to you, whoever does not accept the 
kingdom of God as a little child will not enter into it.” Last 
June, as a token of appreciation, the children of two public 
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school classes in Church Point, Louisiana, made and donated 
a shrine of the Blessed Mother to Our Lad of the Sacred Heart 
School there. Due to a shortage of space in the public school 
when the 1953-1954 year opened, the boys of two grades in the 
public school had classes in two rooms of the Catholic school. 


“One Nation under God,” now reads the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the flag, the words “under God” being added to the pledge 
by Congress in June. As amended, the pledge is: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


“We Need One Another” is the 1954-1955 theme for Catholic 
Civics Clubs, it has been announced by the Commission on Amer- 
ican Citizenship of the Catholic University of America, sponsor- 
ing agency of the clubs. This year’s theme, according to Rev. 
Dr. Thomas O. Martin, director of the Commission, will place 
stress on the material interdependence of all men, with special 
emphasis on urban-rural relationships. Through a unified ap- 
proach, the theme will demonstrate man’s dependence upon God, 
the social nature of man, the dignity of the worker and his work, 
and the unity of all men. Suggestions for the development of 
the theme will be made in a series of articles to appear in The 
Young Catholic Messenger. 


Blind and sighted pupils are being taught together in two 
Chicago Catholic schools this year. Textbooks used by sighted 
pupils have been transcribed into braille for the blind by the 
Chicago Catholic Guild for the Blind. Studying right along 
with sighted schoolmates, the blind will be given individual 
help by a specially trained sister. 
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MentTAL HEALTH IN A Map Wortp by James A. Magner. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. viii ++ 303. $3.75. 
In a world of unrest and anxiety, born of repeated experience 

of war and intensified by continued threat of war, it is not sur- 

prising to find breakdowns in mental health on the increase. 

Hence, honest effort to stem the swelling tide of frayed nerves 

is energy well spent. 

Although self-help books have become the order of the day, 
and some may consider this volume just another handbook, 
Father Magner’s down-to-earth treatment of his subject is rich 
in practical advice. He shows a deep insight into human nature 
and a remarkably balanced view of life. Readers in all walks 
of life will enjoy this methodical presentation in his casual con- 
servational style of some twenty topics, such as conquering fears, 
learning to relax, enduring suffering, intellectual honesty, keep- 
ing up appearances, enjoying yourself, and so forth. One by 
one he opens the doors to a positive, healthful, Christian outlook 
on life based on a groundwork of sound Christian principles. 
This book should be required reading for every high school and 
college student. 

SisteR Mary Amartora, O.S.F. 

St. Francis College, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

x 

PsycHo.Locy In Epucation by Herbert Sorenson. (3rd edition). 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. x + 577. $5.50. 

The major object of the author, as stated in the first edition 
of this text, is “to interpret the fundamental psychological facts, 
principles and theories applying to education” for the guidance 
of the teacher in his personal adjustment to the teaching pro- 
fession, and for most efficiently motivating the achievement of 
his pupils. The third edition introduces no completely new 
topic. It is an enlarged version of the previous revision, includ- 
ing the results of recent research in the eight general areas into 
which the material is divided. These areas include: Evaluation, 
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Marking, and Reporting Achievement and Adjustment; How to 
Study and Learn; Physical Growth and Development; Motiva- 
tion and Mental Hygiene of Teacher and Pupil; Social Growth 
and Development; Learning Capacity and Individual Differ- 
ences; Heredity and Environment; and Theories and Principles 
of Learning. 

The author retains the excellent format of the earlier edi- 
tions, beginning each chapter with an overview of the material 
in question form, and ending with a review summary and a list 
of questions for discussion. The chapter arrangement has been 
changed to permit a more orderly sequence of topics. And all 
references have been placed together at the end of the text. 

The chapter on Personality and Mental Hygiene of the Teacher 
contains some valuable suggestions for those in training. Per- 
haps the portions of the field most successfully treated are to 
be found in chapters 10 and 11, which describe the growth and 
measurement of intelligence; chapter 21, a discussion of the con- 
ditions adversely affecting classroom efficiency; and chapter 22, 
a brief survey of the activity method of teaching. 

The two most serious defects of the book are faults of omis- 
sion. The first concerns a practice characteristic of an’ increas- 
ing number of modern texts—that of substituting a wealth of 
examples and illustrative cases on specific points for the more 
elusive but fundamental principles upon which motivation, guid- 
ance and personal adjustment can be based. The second is an 
omission to which perhaps the instructor using the text would 
object more than the college student: the results and conclusions 
of numerous interesting studies are given without any bibli- 
ographic reference. To these criticisms might be added the ob- 
servations that the phenomenon of reminiscence is given no treat- 
ment; that retroactive inhibition is only briefly discussed; and 
that the importance of the will in human motivation is over- 
looked. 

This book is not a scientific exposition of the field of educa- 
tional psychology. However, for the student seeking particular 
applications of psychological principles to the problems of learn- 
ing, and for the teacher interested in how the conclusions of 
psychological research may be adapted to the classroom, the 
author presents a readable text with a minimum of technical 
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terminology and controversial issues. 


Francis P. 


Loras College, 
Dubuque, lowa. 
TEEN-AGERS: A HEALTH AND PeRSONAL DEVELOPMENT TEXT FOR 

ALL TEEN-AcERS by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, W. W. Bauer, 

and Helen S. Schacter. New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1954. Pp. 288. $2.70 net. 

On the first page of Teen-Agers, that devoted to credits, we 
are told that the book was prepared under the direction of 
Elenore Thomas Pounds, Directing Editor of the Health and 
Personal Development Program, Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Anyone who has done such a superb job of getting out a book 
as has been done in this case certainly deserves real credit in 
any review of the book itself. In the present instance a great 
value of the book is precisely its format, illustrations, etc., which 
will do a very great deal to put across the message meant for 
teen-age readers. 

After ten pages addressed directly to the individual teen-age 
reader pointing up the problems of adolescents, there follow five 
units: (1) Discovering Yourself, (2) As You Grow Socially, (3) 
Understanding Your Body (including “Trans-Vision” illustrations 
in color), (4) Being a Good Family Member, and (5) Looking 
Toward the Future. 

All units are profusely illustrated, much of the work being in 
color. The text integrates the illustrations with its own verbal 
content. Ideas are brought out in teen-age situational verbal 
illustration using such devices as problems arising from writing 
for the school paper, from planning script for a television pro- 
gram, from committee meetings in connection with school clubs 
or classes, etc. 

In many instances there is no explicit solution to the problems 
raised to be found in the text; viewpoints of students inter- 
viewed demonstrate that there are different views on the matter— 
and these are stated in such a way that it appears to be the hope 
of the authors that the right solutions will be accepted by the 
readers or students of the book. 

We have the usual sop given to religion—which can be an aid 
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to mental health and to social growth, but the whole mileau of 
the thinking stimulated by the book is that of secularism. Ad- 
dressed, as it is, to the public school population, nothing more 
could be expected. As far as it goes, Teen-Agers should be help- 
ful in getting those to whom it is addressed to understand some 
of their problems and to think out some of the solutions. 
Catholic educators will use it with caution, if at all. This 
is not meant to insinuate that the authors have gone off in a 
wrong direction in putting this book together, but that they 
have so clearly stopped short of reality as it is. For instance, 
on pages 59 and 60 we have a summary of “What it takes to be 
‘Really Grown Up.” No one will argue that any of the charac- 
teristics listed there are not desirable. But for a boy or girl to 
accept them as all that is involved, or even as the most important 
part, means for him to look forward to making of himself the 
sort of man or woman who might have been dreamed up had 
there been no Christ, no Immaculate Virgin, the sort of being 
which might have been possible had there been no Original Sin. 
F, J. HouLanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Guwe To REFERENCE Booxs (7th edition): SUPPLEMENT, 1950- 
1952 by Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1954. Pp. 117. $3.25. 

This supplement to Winchell’s seventh edition of the Guide 
to Reference Books follows the form of its predecessor reviewed 
in Catholic Educational Review, June, 1952, pages 425-427. Evi- 
dently that review did not come to the attention of the compilers 
for no one of the titles suggested in there appears in this supple- 
ment. It has the same broad approach as the basic seventh edi- 
tion, including such works as The Great Books of the Western 
World and the Great Ideas (Encyclopedia Britannica 1952, 54 
volumes), Taintor’s Secretary's Handbook, Roberts’ Rules of 
Order, Hamlin’s Forms and Functions of Twentieth Century 
Architecture, as well as other works of the standard dictionary, 
encyclopedia and bibliographical categories. Some of the Cath- 
olic titles included are Deferrari’s Lexicon of St. Thomas, the 
continuations of the Dictionnaire de droit canonique, Hoehn’s 
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Catholic Authors, and Kapsner’s Catholic Religious Orders. It 
seems curious that the Dictionnaire de droit canonique should 
be included and the Codex Juris Canonici ignored, as well as 
the outstanding English commentary, Woywod’s Practical Com- 
mentary on the Code. Other general titles that might be sug- 
gested are George D. Smith’s The Teaching of the Catholic 
Church (Macmillan, 1949, 2 volumes ), and Sister Claudia Carlen’s 
Guide to the Documents of Pius XII, 1939-1949 (Newman, 1951). 
Two volumes of Johannes Quasten’s Patrology have now ap- 
peared and certainly deserve inclusion as do the single volume 
of The Raccolta or A Manual of Indulgenced Prayers and De- 
votions (Benziger, 1952), and possibly Thomas P. McCarthy’s 
Guide to Catholic Sisterhoods (Catholic University of America 
Press, 1952). The inclusion of the periodical Library Trends is 
a bit curious since other subject disciplines are not similarly 
represented. However, if a periodical is to be included one 
would suggest for the next supplement the journal of papal docu- 
mentation entitled The Pope Speaks which began publication in 
April, 1954, and which constitutes a semi-formal continuation 
of the two previously published volumes of Sister Claudia Claren 
on papal encyclicals and other documents. 

A glance at the index under “United States Library of Congress” 
will be a revelation to many persons and might be suggested 
reading for those members of congressional appropriation com- 
mittees who seem to have a limited viewpoint of the Library of 
Congress as a national institution. Certainly the many contribu- 
tions of L. C. have a deserving place in this Guide to Reference 
Books. 

All in all, the supplement to the seventh edition as well as the 
basic seventh edition constitute an outstanding and indispensable 
working tool in any college, university or special library. 

EucENE P. WILLING. 
Director of the Library, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Tue EpucaTion oF ExceprioNaL Cuitpren by Arch O. Heck. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv + 513. 
$6.00. 

It has been estimated that there are in the United States well 
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over thirteen million handicapped children. The eleven groups 
of children comprising that segment known as exceptional child- 
ren are not small; they reach deeply into the great mass of youth 
in our schools today, 

In this complete rewrite of his first edition in 1940, the author 
outlines the special problems of the exceptional child, his chal- 
lenge to education, and some guiding principles in the solution 
of these problems. Included in the varied groups, that are so- 
cially exceptional, physically exceptional, and mentally excep- 
tional, considered in this text are delinquent boys and girls, the 
crippled, the blind, the hard of hearing, the speech defective, 
the child with defective vision, the delicate child, the feeble- 
minded, the gifted, and the specially gifted. 

Details of a number of caretully selected state and on pro- 
grams for the separate groups are given. A summary concludes 
each chapter. Material is presented in language sulticiently non- 
technical to interest the layman and parents as well as teachers, 
principles, and superintendents faced with the problems of edu- 
cating exceptional children. 

While the book has much to recommend it the Catholic reader 
at once senses the absence of an underlying Catholic philosophy 
of education. 

SisreR Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 
St. Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


CoMMUNISM IN EpucaTION IN Asia, AFRICA, AND THE Far PACIFIC 
by Walter Crosby Eells. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1954. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

This book is a summary of the impressions gathered by Dr. 
Eells, distinguished American educator and visiting professor 
of comparative education at the Catholic University of America 
in 1953-1954, on a two-year tour of thirty-nine countries. In 
every country he visited, Dr. Eells made a special study of the 
techniques used by communists to infiltrate education. He found 
communist student leaders on the alert twenty-four hours of 
the day, while in many areas, such as Japan, the anti-communist 
student groups, in contrast, “lacked drive, energy, effective lead- 
ership, and a vigorous program.” In every country he visited 
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he found a need for a more positive and dynamic program of 
spreading reliable information regarding and democratic way of 
life and its benefits, particularly among the young men and 
women in the colleges and universities. 

Among the causes of communist success in these countries 
Dr. Eells lists the simplicity and certainty of Soviet ideology, 
bad economic conditions, poor health conditions, nationalism, 
illiteracy, racialism, and an ample supply of propaganda literature. 

Besides the first-hand reports on thirty-nine countries, the 
book contains a chapter on China, based on interviews and pub- 
lished material, to show in detail the vast differences between 
communist promises to students and teachers outside the iron 
curtain and the actual operation of educational institutions under 
Red control. The gaudy dreams so glibly painted to gullible 
listeners in the free world are contrasted with the reality. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Eells in China, “education has been prostituted 
to Marxist ends and made into a straight jacket.” 

For students of comparative education, this volume is of spe- 
cial interest. Educators and Americans generally will find it 
very informative on a topic vital in our day. 

JosepH A. GorHAM. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE EpistLes 1n Focus by Brendan Lawler, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1954. Pp. 167. $3.00. 

Interestingly, attractively, competently written. The author 
apparently has in mind readers not trained in the N. T. Episto- 
lary. He thus aims to encourage and help the general reader 
to get better acquainted with the Epistles—not too much en- 


couragement and some help. The reader, therefore, is given 
essential assistance, but is encouraged to do as much as he can 
on his own. 

With such a wide theological field covered—not to say archae- 
ological, linguistic, ete——it would indeed be surprising, if a re- 
viewer would not find some point or other on which to disagree. 
In the main, however, the volume has charm. And even if a 
professional theologian or a professional Scripture man will not 
learn much personally from this book, he will undoubtedly be 
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helped in formulating his appeal to men and women to love 


Him Who loved them first. 
Joun P. WEIsENGOFF. 


School of Sacred Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


FUND RAISING PROGRAM 

Ward’s Fund Raising Program is de- 
signed especially to suit the needs of 
school organizations that wish to raise 
money without any investment. With- 
out obligation, send for details of your 
fund raising program to: Ward Sales Co., 
Dept 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


RECORDINGS 


Dramatic! Authoritative! 33-1/3 4 
playing recordings for Jr. and Sr. Hig 
Schools are being offered by Audio Class- 
room Services. Discs include “American 
History”, “World History”, “U.S. Govern- 
ment” and “Citizenship”. For details, 
to: Audio Classroom Services, 323 S$ 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


CHEERLEADERS HANDBOOK 

“Cheerleaders Handbook” and “How to 
Organize Teams and Tournaments” may 
he secured from National Sports Equip- 
ment Co. Over 159 selected yells and 
350 team names may be found in this 
revised 60-page attractively bound book. 
Send 50¢ for each book to cover postage 
and handling to: National Sports Equip- 
ment Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


NEW ARITHMETICS 

New Arithmetics are now being offered 
by The John C. Winston Company... 
huilders of complete programs from grade 
1 through 8. Textbooks, Workbooks and 
Mannals, Professional Book, Arithmetic 
Number Game, etc. For further infor- 
mation. write to: The John C. Winston 
Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NUN’S RAIN CAPE 


With the assistance and approval of the 
Sisters, the Habit Cape Company have 
developed a perfect Nun’s rain cape. for 
complete protection in stormy weather. 
Made of the tinest black plastic, with a 
dull taffeta finish. Black carrving pouch 
inclu Special price to Sisters. For 
further information, write to: Habit Cane 
Co., P.O. Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


FILMSTRIPS SERIES 


A New McGraw-Hill Filmstrip Series 
which include Films for Industry, Zoo- 
logy Filmstrips, New Aapt Physics Films, 
Simple Nursing, etc. are now available. 
For details and price lists, write to: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
830 W. 42nd St., New Work 36, N.Y. 


THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 

Theatre Production Service provides 
a centralized retail buying service of all 
theatrical equipment and supplies. Pro- 
vides, free of charge, technical informa- 
tion for all theatre productions. For in- 
formation, estimates, or specifications for 
any type of theatre equipment or produc- 
tion problem, write to Theatre Production 
Service, 55 W. 46th St., New York 


City 36. 


BRONZE PLAQUES AND BOOKENDS 

Your 8” school seal of bronze on 
plaques of fine walnut or mahogany, with 
inscribed bronze plates, make most ap- 
propriate awards. Modestly priced. For 
details, write: National College Emblem 
Co., 307 Berkley Rd., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


(PRECISION PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Individually tested Precision Pencil 
Sharpeners, with Replaceable Razor Steel 
Blades, imported from Germany, are now 
available. For price list on various 
models, write to: Fred Baumgarten, 675 
Cooledge Ave., Atlanta 6, Ga. 


VARSITY VIC OR KAMPUS KATE 


lest Art Originals are offering color- 
ful ote trophies at wholesale to 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities in 
the United States. Their colorful fuzzy 
sweaters and letters are made to your 
uieinne and each figure is hand 
ecorated with care in satiny lacquers by 
skilled artists. Send for information to 
ley Art Originals, Box 352 Culver City, 


SHOWER SANDALS 

Wood sole Shower Sandals, small, 
medium and large, are being offered by 
Stahmer Shoe Co. Write for special in- 
troductory offer to: Stahmer Shoe Co., 
Dept CR, Davenport, Towa. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


V. &. E. Mfg. Company announces the 
publication of a special Drawing Instru- 
ment Catalog for schools. The catalog 
gives case histories of how high schools, 
vocational schools, and technical schools 
save up to 32% through the use of 
VEMCO Drawing Instruments. Copies 
are available at no charge by writing to: 
V. & E. Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 950C, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
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~ YOUR SCHOOL 


New “MONEY RAISERS” for Missions! 


Again, Champion offers you practical, pro- pleasant activity. Note the low prices ... 
fitable Champacraft Processed sportswear and decide now to raise money the 
items that make raising money an easy, Champion way! 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Zipper Front 
SWEAT SHIRTS 


ZCT For high school and prep school boys 
and girls. Smart Byron collar, with short zip- 
per, makes it easy to slip on and off. Heavy 
fleece lined cotton, ribbed cuffs and bottom. 
White only. Champacraft processed in one color 
with your school’s name and insignia. Choice of 
Small, Medium or Large. Wholesale-priced at only 
$2.10 each. 


CAMPUS HATS 
for 
Boys and Girls 


RCC Worn on all college 
campuses. This popular 
and serviceable white 
gabardine hat ‘s now available to boys and girls 


of every age .. with their school’s name em- 


Free Sample! blazoned on it. Choice of 4 sizes—Extra Small, 
Small, Medium, Large. Wholesale-priced at only 


If you’re not familiar with 


Champion sportswear (more than &0¢ each. 

10,000 schools are!), we'll send x] 

you, on request, a free sample CHAMPION T-SHIRTS 

any of be- PTA Girls and boys of all ages... and grown- 
ups, too . . . vote solidly for these fine quality, 


name and insignia. No cost or 


obligation—just fill out and mail long wearing, easy-to-launder T-Shirts. Champa- 
coupon, together with rough craft processed in one color with your school 
sketch or design. We'll also in- name and insignia. Wholesale-priced at 65¢ 


clude a copy of Cha:npion’s proven 
Money Raising Pian. 


each, sizes 6 to 16; 7O0¢ each in adult sizes, 
Snall, Medium or Large. 


“~~~ Mail Coupon for Free Sample and Money Raising Plan 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., Dept. CE, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Size Design Color 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
ZCT Sweat Shirt «SAMPLE of items checked, processed 
with school name and insignia. Rough 
RC sketch is enclosed. Also send your 
Money Raising Plan. 
SCHOOL — 
ADDRESS 
PER TITLE 
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Outlines literature of 


almost 2,000 years 


After 25 years of research by dozens 
of scholars and librarians, the new re- 
vised and enlarged edition of— 


An Alternative Classification 
For Catholic Books 


is now ready. 
512 pages, cloth, $10.00 


Originally prepared in 1930 by Jean- 
ette Murphy Lynn, now chief of the 
catalog department of the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago, the new edition 
was prepared by Father Gilbert O. 
Peterson, S.J., Librarian of St. Mary’s 
College, Kansas. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
from— 
The Catholic University 
of America Press 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Civilization 
for 
Modern Times 


BY 


NicuHotas A. WEBER 
AND 
Joun L. Wartre 


Write for full information to: 


The Catholic Education Press 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 


EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 
EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
EVERY PRIEST 
EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


Che CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


®@ ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS 
® NOTES AND COMMENTS 


®@ HISTORICAL MISCELLANY © BOOK REVIEWS 
© PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Published 
$5.00; 


Recognized as the leading publication in its field. 
quarterly: January, April, July, October. Subscription rate: 
single number $1.50. 

Address: 


The Catholic University of America Press 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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LIPPINCOTT high school science texts 
.... each in a new 1954 edition 


SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE—Third Edition 
by Smith and Vance 
BIOLOGY FOR YOU—Third Edition 
by Vance and Miller 
CHEMISTRY FOR THE NEW AGE—Revised 
by Carleton-Carpenter-W oline 
PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE—Revised 
by Carleton-Williams-Buell 
All accompanied by new or revised 
laboratory manuals 


For examination copies write J. N. GIBNEY, Director, 
Catholic Schools Department, 329 Elm Street, Granville, Ohio 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CuicaGo -:- PHILADELPHIA -:- ATLANTA -:- DALLAS -:- TORONTO 


Prang and Old Faithful Products are the basic and accepted 
art materials used by students and teachers the world over 
as unsurpassed teaching and learning tools. Their universal 
recognition is the result of consistent quality . . . developed 
through years of research on the requirements of student 
and teacher. 

DEPT. CR-12 


@ Payons - Crayons 
® Sketcho Oil Crayons pe 


The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Completely New Editions* 


Grades 9-12* 
5th edition 
and 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Grades 9-12 
2nd edition 


Two modern, colorful series 
designed by Stefan Salter. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 9 
available now; 
other books in January 1955* 

(Write for information) 
THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


SERIES 


most pressing duty of Christians is to live 
the liturgical life, and to increase and cherish its 
supernatural spirit.” 


Pore Pius XII 


A LITURGICAL 
REVIEW 
Featuring 
PROVOCATIVE, 
POPULAR 
DISCUSSIONS 
ON 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
VERNACULAR 
PARISH PRAYER 
BREVIARY REFORM 
DIALOG MASS 
SACRAMENTALS 
MYSTICAL BODY 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 

ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 


MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 


& BIRCH PLYWOOD » 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748S 34th St. Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept E-5 


You can serve the most delicious coffee you ever 
tasted and save 50%, amazing Richblend 
extender used successfully for over 20 years is 
also the best tasting and the most economical coffee 
substitute FREE SAMPLE write Vegetable Products 
Company, P.O. Box 1204CR. 
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SUNG MASS 
EASTER VIGIL 
LITURGICAL YEAR 
LAY PRIESTHOOD 
LAITY & BREVIARY 


Published by the Monks of St. John’s 
Abbey, assisted by front-line lturgists, 
theologians and Gregorian Chant authon- 
tes from America and Europe. 


10 issues annually 64 pages 
$3.00 (outside U.S.A., $3.50) 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesote 
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To provide useful information for Catholics —young and 
old alike— in the highly effective picture-story form... 

That is the editorial function of Treasure Crest, the 
Catholic picture-story magazine that instructs as it en 
tertains! .. . Its features, stories, pictures, are designed 
to help its readers become better Catholics. 

Treasure Crest capably teaches religious truths through 
pictures and text, using the ‘“‘comic’’ technique to make 
even abstract concepts easily understood. It clarifies 
withéut oversimplifying— while appealing to almost 
every interest and age group. 

In Catholic schools it's being used as a Visual Aid: 
Teachers enjoy it... pupils eagerly await its biweekly 
arrival. In parishes it is a valuable extension of the pulpit. 
In Catholic homes it is good family reading. 

In its seven years of publication, Treasure Crest, the 
Catholic quality picture-story magazine, has been re- 
markably effective in spreading the knowledge of Christ 
and His teachings . . . demonstrating how Christian 
social principles are applied in daily life . . . supplying 
inspiration and example through stories of heroes of 
Church and country . . . providing wholesome fun for 
young and old. 

Typical of its content is this year's program, which 
includes the series showing the divine plan for the world 
in the Old Testament, told through the stories of different 
prefigures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin . . . the serial 
story about the Tezcucans, a monotheistic pre-Aztec race 
of Indians in Mexico... 

Treasure Cuest, published biweekly during the school 
year, provides content of value and interest to Catholics 
of every age. Because of its effective use of the ‘‘comic”’ 
technique, thousands see and read about God, Man, 
and Morals who otherwise might not be inclined to seek 
out such information. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, In. 
38 West Fifth Street Dayton 2, Ohio 
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WANTED -- 
F REE F ILMS | We list below the issues which we 


need of THE CaTHOoLic EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 
The Free Films you need to 


x ra a ize ) 1914—Feb., May, June, Oct., Nov. 
help enrich and _ vitalize your 


Liste, site. ni Dec. 
teaching are listed, classified a ps... 


indexed by title, subject, and 1917—Feb., Apr., May, June, Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 


source, in the New, 1954 1918—Jan. thru Nov. 
1919—Jan. thru Oct. 

1920—Jan and Feb. 

EDUCATORS GUIDE 

TO FREE FILMS 1931—Sept. 

1933—Mar., April 

1936—Jan, 

Aur . 1937—April 

AUTHORITATIVE Nov. 


JOMPREHENSIVE 1939—May and June 
COMPREHENSIVE 


asy to Use 1942—Jan. 
E il Ust 1943—Jan., Feb., June, Sept. 
1945—Nov. 
1948—Apr., May, Dec. 
Available for $6.00 on ee 
‘ 1951—Sept. 
30 days approval La 
If you can supply any of the above, 
please let us know. 


Educators Progress Service 


The Catholic Educ. Review 
Dept. CER, Randolph 9, Wis. The Cath. Univ. of America 


Washington 17, D. C. 


Subscribe today to— 


The American Ecclesiastical Review 


(Now in its 65th Year of Publication) 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — 

Studies in parochial and priestly problems -- 

Developments in Catholic Action — Articles on 

: moral questions — Historical and liturgical sur- 

tHE AMERICAN pe ———* to questions — Book Reviews 


ECCLESIASTICAL SOME RECENT CONTENTS: 


REVIEW @ Sex Education: The Right and Duty of Parents 
Rev. Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 


@ More About the ‘’Bad-Marriage’’ Dilemma .. 
V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


@ The Penahing Vocation and Vocational Preach- 
ing Rev. Francis X. Curley, S.J. 


@ Blessed Pius X: Model for Priests 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins, OS: 


°e Some Moral Aspects of Drug Addiction ; 
Rev. Giles Staab, O.F.M. Cap. 


Is Not Going Communist 
Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph.D. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
} \\ $5.00 a year Single Issues 50 cents 


Special Seminarian Offer! 


What better way to start a Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of priestly teaching 
and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year. (IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


620 MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
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Sf AITH 
Sf REEDOM 


NEW EDITION 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Reading at its best is offered in this 


ings of the Church. 
clude Workbooks, Teachers’ Manuals, 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: © NEW YORK 11 
COLUMBUS 16 


method directed at early independent reading power and its stories 
of unusually high quality, deeply permeated with the spirit and teach- 
Valuable teaching aids for the New Edition in- 


reading program and the phonic program) and Achievement Tests. 


CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


popular series with its teaching 


Cards and Charts (for both the 


BOSTON 
DALLAS 1} 


Home Office: 
ATLANTA 3 
TORONTO 7 


Safety, Comfort, and 
Convenience | 
| 


A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 
A thorough search service on out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. Complete 
want lists invited. Diligent, personal attention. 
New and current titles also supplied. 


C. F. PETELLE | 
MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


BOX 289 


Costumes for every occasion at reason- 
able rentals. Our stock on hand num- 
bers over 100,000 costumes of every 
description. 
EAVES COSTUME CO., INC. 
151 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOOD SOLE 
SHOWER SANDALS 
Gives protection from the most prevalent 
foot disease—Athletes Foot. No slipping 
on wet floors. Very important in dormi- 
tories and gym activities 
Three Sizes—Small, Medium, Large 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
24 Pair (assorted sizes) $14.11 
only 59¢ a pair delivered, when 
money accompanies order. 


Stahmer Shoe Company 
DAVENPORT (Dept. CR.) lOWA 


MODERN BOOK STYLE DIPLOMAS 
Send for 
FREE SAMPLES 
Philip and Margaret Bittel 
AVON 3, CONN. 


4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER! 
Handy! 
Ex- 


A 4-Yr. H. S. Course in Word Study. 
Students love it! 


Popular! Invaluable! 


amination books on request. 


Markhart Educational Service, Logan Utah 
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Announcing ... 


People’s 


Compiled and edited in 
cooperation with the Theological Seminary 
The Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


COMPLETE HYMNAL ON CARDS, with notes. . . . 
A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 


orld Library of 
Sacred HMHusic 


1846 WESTWOOD AVE. CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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VIC and KATE 
Figurines Only 
$12.00 doz. Wholesale 
(Single orders 1.25 ea.) 


All Prices F.0.B. 
Culver City, Calif. 


PERSONALIZED 
Varsity Vic and Kampus Kate Trophies 
Up to seven words hand-engraved on 
gold—colored inscription plate 
$24 doz. Wholesale—all inscriptions 
alike (Single orders or individual 


inscriptions $2.50 ea.) 


ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY!) 


VIC and KATE are the most popular couple in every school 
they attend. 

Notre Dame, West Point, College of Holy Cross, Christian 
Brothers College, Cathedral, Latin and Loughlin High Schools, 
and thousands of schools and colleges from coast to coast, 
Hawaii, and Canada have welcomed them. 


For remembrances, for figurines, for banquet and dance fav- 
ors, for prizes and awards either of this perky pair will serve 
as 8 permanent reminder of happy school events. 


Their colorful fuzzy sweaters and letters are made to your 
specifications and each figure is hand decorated with care in 
satiny lacquers by skilled artists. 

Priced within the reach of all, these original products have 
been seen in such publications as Pic, Esquire, Football Annual, 
Cheer, Varsity, and Saturday Evening Post. 


Class Numeral 

VARSITY VIC AND KAMPUS KATE 
TROPHIES 

$21 doz. Wholesale. (Single orders 
$2.00 ea.) 


VARSITY VIC or KAMPUS KATE 
on a sturdy good-looking 
ASH TRAY with your school 
COLORS AND LETTERS 
$2100 Doz. Wholesale 


Single Orders $200 


JEST ART ORIGINALS 
12474 W. Washington Blvd. 
Box 352, Culver City, Calif. 


Varsity Vics 
$12 Dozen 


Fuzzry Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color___ 


Letter (s). $12 Dozen 


__—Kampus Kates 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color 


(3)... 


——Single Orders 
$1.25 Each 
——Vic Trophies 
$21 Dozen 
——Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 
——Personalized 
Vic Trophies 
$24 Dozen 
——Single Orders 
$2.50 Each 
—Vic Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen 
——Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color 
Letter (s) 

Fuzzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Color_____Letter (s)___ 
inscription (Not over 7 words). 


Year Numerais__.__ 


Fuzzy Sweater Color 


Letter and Stripe Color Letter (s) 


___ Single Orders 
$1.25 
—— Kate Trophies 
$21 Dozer 
Single Orders 
$2.00 Esch 
——Personslized 


$24 Dozen 
Single Orders 
$2.50 Each 
——Kate Ash Trays 
$21 Dozen 
Single Orders 
$2.00 Each 


Fuzzy Sweater Colors 
Letter and Stripe Color = 
Letter (s) Year Numerals 
Furzy Sweater Color 
Letter and Stripe Cotor_ Letter (s)_ 
Inscription (Not over 7 words) 


Letter and Stripe Color 


Authorized Signature 


Address 


School or Organization 


City and State 
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can be as simple as - - - - 
ppetizing nourishing food 
dministrative “headache” relief 


alanced diet 
alanced budget 


+ 


( ontrolled costs 


ompetent staff 


Lamyous 


The RIGHT answer for 
your student food services 


MAIL TODAY 


CAMPUS CHEFS, INC. 
125 BROAD ST., ELIZABETH. N. J. 


Without cost or obligation, we'd like to discuss our Food Service 
Program ( ) Soon (_ ) When in our area 

(_) Send us copy of “Any Way You Look At It” 

Name Title. 
School 
Address. 


City and State 


Serving 
The Catholic University of America 
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